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Preface 

The AirLand Battle will be fought deep, close-in, and in the 
rear. The enemy will attack on the entire depth and width of 
the battlefield to obtain victory. These attacks will introduce 
threat forces with tremendous destructive capabilities in a rear 
battlefield composed primarily of combat support and combat 
service support units. In the operational context, the primary 
purpose for waging the rear battle is to retain overall freedom 
of action for fighting the close and deep battles. 

The commanders of these support units now face decisions 
that previously only confronted combat commanders. These 
commanders still have their support mission to fulfill. Besides 
this mission, they now must fight a formidable threat. What is 
the acceptable risk they can take to complete their mission? Each 
commander of rear area support units must be able to make 
that decision and coordinate his mission with his rear battle 
responsibilities. 

Rear battle operations consist of those actions, including area 
damage control, taken by all units (combat, combat support, 
combat service support, and host nation) singly or in a combined 
effort, to secure the force, neutralize or defeat enemy operations 
in the rear area, and ensure freedom of action in the deep and 
close-in battles. It is a system designed to ensure continuous 
support. In turn it requires combat forces and planning to defeat 
the rear battle threat. 

The rear battle represents a critical fight for the US Army. 
The AirLand Battle cannot be won solely by fighting the rear 
battle; but it could well be lost in the rear. Therefore, it is 
important that field commanders and combat support and combat 
service support commanders focus their training toward base 
defense and rear battle operations, along with their continued 
support mission. 



*This publication supersedes FIW 31-85, 17 July 1970. 
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CHAPTER 1 



4 Threat In The Rear Battle 




In the past, combat operations in the rear area have proven 
to be difficult to defend against and to be very disruptive 
to forward support. In Burma during World War II, a 
regiment of Merrill’s Marauders with three indigenous 
brigades tied down seven Japanese divisions in a rear battle 
mission. 

In that same war, the Soviet army employed partisan 
forces against the German army’s rear area. In 1944, some 
370,000 men and women of Byelorussia kept 13 German 
divisions involved in the rear area. The Germans also 
conducted rear attacks against US forces and one of their 
strongest offensives was designed to disrupt the allied forces’ 
rear area. 
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The single, most significant rear battle 
threat to US forces may have been the 
“Battle of the Bulge.” During the break- 
through, German combat and diversionary 
forces threatened US command posts and 
logistic areas causing US support units and 
personnel to become deeply involved in the 
fighting. Because of their stubborn, 
formidable resistance, the US combat 
support and combat service support forces 
contributed significantly in limiting the 
German thrust. 



These historic examples provide signifi- 
cant insights into the capability of a well- 
structured threat operating in the rear 
area. Improved warfare technology and 
tactics used in low intensity conflicts like 
Vietnam reveal the full capabilities of 
small forces that may operate indepen- 
dently from the main force. The Soviet 
Union has learned from its experiences in 
World War II. The forces they have devel- 
oped to attack the rear area encompass a 
wide range of organizations, 



REAR BATTLE THREAT OPERATION 



Soviet offensive doctrine emphasizes — 

« Dispersion of resources. 

• The use of massed fires (including 
chemical and nuclear) to create breaches 
in the enemy defenses. 

9 The rapid concentration of maneuver 
forces to seize the opportunity of the 
breach created and, once through the 
breach, a subsequent dispersal of the 
maneuver force to conduct high speed, 
deep exploitation. 

The Soviets will achieve mass by con- 
centrating firepower not maneuver forces. 



This follows their concept of rapid concen- 
tration and quick dispersal. The Soviets 
will conduct operations in the enemy's 
rear area as part of their overall offensive 
plan. This rear battle threat activity is 
preparation/supporting operations for cur- 
rent or future attacks. These activities in 
the rear area are designed to create fear, 
panic, and confusion resulting in a loss of 
confidence by the civilian population. 
These threat actions are designed to disrupt 
combat service support operations through- 
out all echelons of our rear area through 
independent activity or operations that 
support efforts in the close-in battle area. 



LEVELS OF THREAT 



To provide structure for and to describe 
the threat, three levels of threat activity 
are used. They serve as a guide when 
planning the rear battle. They are as 
follows: 

Level I 

9 Enemy controlled agents activity. 

9 Sabotage by enemy sympathizers. 

9 Terrorism. 

Level II 

® Diversionary and sabotage operations 
conducted by unconventional forces. 

e Raid, ambush, and reconnaissance opera- 
tions conducted by combat units. 



• Special missions or unconventional war- 
fare (UW) missions. 

Level III (battalion-sized or larger) 

• Heliborne operations. 

• Airborne operations. 

9 Amphibious operations. 

• Ground force deliberate operations. 

• Infiltration operations. 

These threat activities will not occur in 
a specific order nor is there a necessary 
interrelationship between threat levels. The 
rear area may face one or all actions at 
one time, and in some cases, Level I or 
Level II activity would be conducted in 
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support of a Level III incursion or a major 
attack occurring in the close-in battle. 
Additionally, some activities may take 
place well ahead of general hostilities 
including terrorist attacks against key 
personnel and activities. 

Other actions that may occur as a result 
of activity in the rear area or that may 
be conducted in support of threat offensive 
will include fires, floods, and conventional 
nuclear, biological, and chemical shelling 
and bombing. 

Level I 

ENEMY-CONTROLLED AGENTS 
ACTIVITY 

Soviet unconventional warfare operations 
are supported by agent networks in the 
target country. The Committee for State 
Security (KGB) and the Main Intelligence 
Directorate (GRU) recruit agents in vital 
sectors of the social structure, political 
circles, intelligence service, military, 
industry, academies, and media. Current 
conservative estimates of the number of 
agents located in NATO countries who are 
controlled directly or indirectly by enemy 
intelligence and security organizations 
exceed 9,000 Soviets and some 20,000 
Warsaw Pact agents. Their primary missions 
include, but are not limited to, espionage, 
interdiction, and subversion. Some agents 
are employed in a passive role as sleepers 
during peacetime, but their activities are 
keyed to a buildup in preparation for war. 
Agents are scattered throughout the theater 
of operations. Their concentration of agents 
can be anticipated around military facilities 
and supporting industry, airports, missile 
bases, arsenals, tank dispersal centers, key 
lines of communication, and communication 
centers, 

SABOTAGE BY ENEMY 
SYMPATHIZERS 

Substantial numbers of civilians are 
sympathetic to the enemy. Though they 
are not part of the organized agent struc- 
ture, they will constitute a significant threat 



to the rear area. Sympathizers will be most 
difficult to neutralize because their activity 
will be random and unpredictable. Some 
of their actions include arson, assassina- 
tion, sabotage, and the theft of supplies 
and materiel. Their activity could also ex- 
tend to political demonstrations which could 
create hostile or nonhostile civil strife in 
the host country. This activity should be 
closely monitored for a link to enemy sym- 
pathizers. 

TERRORISM 

Terrorist organizations are groups whose 
goals are to overthrow a government or 
economic structure by hostile force. The full 
spectrum of their actions are defined as 
criminal acts, often symbolic in nature, 
intended to influence an audience beyond 
the immediate victim. Terrorists instill fear 
by violence or threats of violence to obtain 
political, religious, or idealogical goals. 
During the preparation for war and at the 
outbreak of liostilities, terrorists will take 
advantage of these economically and politi- 
cally stressed situations. Their actions will 
be directed against the government or 
economic symbols of that governing body 
such as large corporations, military facili- 
ties, government agencies, and key military 
and civilian leaders. Many terrorist organi- 
zations have a Marxist-Lenin philosophy 
so it may be logical that these organiza- 
tions might assist Warsaw Pact forces. 
Also, there are independent terrorist cells 
whose actions would be difficult to analyze 
or predict. 

Level II 

DIVERSIONARY AND SABOTAGE 
OPERATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
UNCONVENTIONAL FORCES 

The Soviets maintain highly trained, 
special purpose forces under the GRU 
(SPETZNAZ). These forces will be intro- 
duced before the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities and will be deployed across the 
international border. These forces are 
manned by skilled officers, warrant officers, 
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and senior NCOs operating in five- to four- 
teen-man teams. They are adept at demoli- 
tions, communications, and foreign weapons. 
Generally some team members are fluent 
in the appropriate foreign language (e.g., 
German, English) and are trained to as- 
similate the culture of the infiltrated area. 
These teams will use numerous methods 
of movement including airdrop, helicopter, 
vehicles, foot patrol, or by sea. They may 
wear NATO uniforms or civilian clothes, 
and their mission will be to conduct recon- 
naissance and possibly to disinipt or destroy 
critical military targets and installations in 
the rear area. Their primary targets follow 
the same mission profile as all the rear 
battle threat units: nuclear weapons and 
their storage sites, command and control 
facilities, and major logistic facilities. 
SPETZNAZ forces are oriented against 
very specific targets. Depending on the 
situation these forces make attacks on tar- 
gets of opportunity. There is a SPETZNAZ 
brigade assigned at front level during war- 
time. Each Soviet Fleet also has a Naval 
SPETZNAZ brigade. There are a total of 
16 SPETZNAZ brigades (one per front) 
and 4 Naval brigades (one per fleet) and 
20 SPETZNAZ intelligence units (one per 
front and per fleet). These main SPETZ- 
NAZ forces may be dropped as a joint 
operation by all army fronts as a unified 
effort against the enemy. 

RAID, AMBUSH, AND 
RECONNAISSANCE OPERATIONS 
CONDUCTED BY COMBAT UNITS 

Each Soviet motorized and tank divi- 
sion has a reconnaissance battalion and 
each motorized and tank regiment has a 
reconnaissance company within its force 
structure. The reconnaissance battalion’s 
primary mission is to conduct reconnais- 
sance of the enemy real’ area and to provide 
intelligence on enemy troop disposition. 

The reconnaissance battalion normally 
employs itself in squad elements. It may 
have six to eight separate armored recon- 
naissance squads which consist of two to 



three BRDMs, BMPs, motorcycles, and 
medium tanks. The division reconnaissance 
battalion has an operational depth of some 
50km (conventional) to 100km (nuclear) 
ahead of its parent organization. This unit 
is capable of conducting reconnaissance 
probes on three or four axes. 

Specially organized reconnaissance 
groups may be directed to raid installations 
or to conduct ambushes, although their 
primary mission is to collect intelligence 
information. They can also be directed to 
locate specific reserves and to identify 
boundaries between units. These groups may 
also conduct specific missions, such as the 
capture of prisoners or documents or the 
surveillance of unit positions or movements. 

SPECIAL MISSIONS OR 
UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE (UW) 
MISSIONS 

These operations are conducted by either 
parachute or helicopter assault forces of 
company-sized or smaller units that are 
organized into a reconnaissance force or 
tailored to conduct sabotage or raids. Their 
missions include target reconnaissance and 
intelligence collection. They may attack 
nuclear delivery means and they may at- 
tempt to disrupt command and control as- 
sets and logistic facilities. Special purpose 
forces will harass units throughout the 
rear area. This mission may be used to 
assist Level III threat forces. 

Level III 

HELIBORNE OPERATIONS 

The Soviets possess dedicated heliborne 
forces. Doctrinally, these forces are em- 
ployed to a depth of 50 kilometers and 
normally will be battalion-sized or smaller. 
The Soviets will attempt to keep the inser- 
tion within range of Soviet artillery and 
will attempt to linkup with the heliborne 
force in a few hours. Selected motorized 
rifle battalions are also trained to conduct 
heliborne operations supported by army or 
front helicopter regiments. Because of the 
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number of helicopters required to lift a 
motorized rifle battalion and the weight 
restrictions of the helicopters, most of these 
operations are conducted without light 
armored vehicles. A battalion heliborne 
force could contain 500 troops. Typical 
heliborne missions are normally terrain- 
oriented but may be tailored to attack 
command and control elements or com- 
munication facilities. Additional missions 
suitable for the heliborne force are am- 
bushes, raids, sabotage, and laying or 
clearing minefields in the enemy rear area. 

AIRBORNE OPERATIONS 

The Soviet Union maintains an elite 
force of paratroopers. The Soviets will em- 
ploy airborne assets on both a conventional 
32id nuclear battlefield. Airborne forces are 
used to project combat power deep into the 
enemy rear area. The airborne insertion 
may support the rapid advance of a large 
combined arms force (operational maneuver 
groups (OMG)) that may be conducting an 
attack into the enemy rear area. These air- 
borne forces can be dropped with their 
armored vehicles, the BMD, and ASU 85 
assault guns. Soviet doctrine specifies four 
types of airborne operations: 

• Strategic airborne assault. This is a 
deep strike that will have a significant 
impact on a war or campaign. It is 
controlled by the General Staff and will 
be conducted in the field army area. The 
assault forces involved in the strike do not 
expect a linkup for several days. The 
strategic airborne assault will be used 
against key strategic facilities. Some 
strategic objectives are national capitals, 
administrative and political centers, 
industrial and economic centers, ports, 
and airfields. 

^ Operational airborne assault. This is 
a battalion, regiment, or division air- 
borne assault conducted in support of a 
front offensive in which a linkup would 
occur in several days or less. This 
mission would strike such key targets 
as bridgeheads, headquarters or command 



posts, airfields, or river crossing sites. 
Airborne units may cross areas contami- 
nated by their own chemical or nuclear 
strikes to encircle enemy forces. 

• Tactical airborne assault. This is a 
tactical assault controlled at division 
level. This is normally a airborne 
assault against a specific objective. It is 
conducted by a reinforced company or 
battalion. This tactical assault is directed 
against enemy nuclear weapons and deliv- 
ery means, command posts, logistic facili- 
ties, communication sites, and airfields. 

• Special airborne operations, A special 
airborne mission is probably established 
by the Soviet Supreme High Command 
and controlled by front and army 
commands. This mission may be con- 
ducted at the operational level or as 
directed by the KGB. The mission will 
be a sabotage or reconnaissance mission 
and will be conducted by a company-sized 
or smaller unit. The unconventional 
warfare mission will be directed against 
a specific target to destroy nuclear 
delivery means or through demolition, 
arson, or flooding to destroy or deny the 
use of critical facilities. These special 
missions can also be conducted for 
psychological operations to spread rumors 
and to create false panic thereby 
disrupting the rear area. 



AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 

Soviet naval forces have initiated exten- 
sive training and development of their 
naval infantry. Recent developments indi- 
cate a definite seaborne threat against criti- 
cal enemy rear area ports and facilities. 
The Soviet naval infantry has the capability 
to conduct tactical landings with highly 
mobile forces, air-cushioned vehicles, and 
high-speed landing ships. The Soviets cate- 
gorize amphibious operations by landings: 

• Strategic famfwig’— multidivision landing 
with naval and air support to open or 
expand a military operation. 
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• Operational landing— a regiment- or 
division-sized landing to seize an island, 
a base, or coastal facility. 

• Tactical landing— o. strike of battalion- 
size or larger against an enemy coastline 
or facilities. This operation may be 
conducted in support of an inland ground 
force operation. 

® Reconnaissance and sabotage landing— 
a landing conducted by a battalion, 
company, or platoon against coastal 
facilities. 

GROUND FORCES DELIBERATE 
OPERATIONS 

The Soviets have returned to their ear- 
lier concept of an operational maneuver 
group (OMG) that could be used to exploit 



SUPPORTING THREAT F 

Tactical Aiir Foi'ce 

The Soviet Air Force will provide the 
Soviet ground forces with air support 
against enemy units, command and control 
headquarters, reserves and logistic facili- 
ties. This air support will include attack 
helicopters, attack aircraft, and fighter 
bombers. These aircraft will also he used 
in support of airmobile operations and 
amphibious operations to secure landing 
zones. The Soviets recognize three stages 
of air support: air preparation, air support, 
and air accompaniment. 

Corridors 

The Soviets will make every attempt to 
find and destroy all air defense systems 
that defend a specific area in their avenue 
of approach. The elimination of these ADA 
assets will provide a corridor into the rear 
area. This is a critical step in gaining air 
access into the rear area for a Level III 
incursion. 



a specific breakthrough in the close-in 
battle. This unit may range in size from a 
reinforced regiment to a reinforced division 
or army. This unit represents a significant 
threat to the rear area. Airborne or heli- 
borne forces will often support this deliber- 
ate ground operation. 

INFILTRATION OPERATIONS 

North Korean forces have used the con- 
cept of infiltration to move battalion- 
sized and larger units into the enemy rear 
area. The unit will infiltrate as small ele- 
ments through the main battle area and 
assemble at a key terrain feature at a 
designated time. This tactic provides the 
infiltrated unit with an element of surprise 
that may create significant problems for 
the rear area. 



ICES AND TECHNIQUES 

Attack Helicoptet’s 

Soviet combat helicopters (HIND/HIP) 
will be employed in support of offensive 
operations (airborne or heliborne) in the 
rear area. The armed helicopter will also 
conduct armed reconnaissance in the rear 
area. This “hunting” in the rear area is 
to gain intelligence information. When 
necessary helicopters will attack missiles 
being transported or in firing positions, 
command and control facilities, and air 
assets on the ground. They will also con- 
duct raids and ambushes. Attack helicop- 
ters will operate in teams of two to four 
helicopters, and the plan is to attack after 
artillery preparations. 

Long- Range Ai-tillefy 

Soviet long-range artillery has a range 
of 30 to 40 kilometers. Soviet doctrine re- 
quires the artillery to mass fires in advance 
of a major attack. These fires will shift 
from the forward edge of the battle area 
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to the rear area as the battle progresses. 
Artillery observers accompany the attacking 
force and will shift the artillery as neces- 
sary to destroy command and control ele- 
ments and logistic facilities. 

Missiles and Rockets 

The Soviets will augment their artillery 
fire with missiles and rockets. The SCUD, 
FROG, Scaleboard, and SS-21, SS-22, and 
SS-23 can deliver high explosives and chemi- 
cal or nuclear warheads out to ranges from 
70 to 900 kilometers. These weapons will 
support major offensives. They are doctrin- 
ally targeted against nuclear-capable artil- 
lery, rockets, control systems, command 
posts, radar stations, reserves and strong- 
points, and combat support and combat 
service support areas. 

Mining Ernpleeemeni 

Mines provide another system for disrup- 
tion of the rear area. Anti-personnel and 
anti-tank mines can be delivered by 



vehicles, aircraft, artillery, or individual 
soldiers. The mines will be used to isolate 
facilities, to deny avenues of approach, 
and to restrict forward support. 

Radio Electronic Combat (REC) 

The electronic warfare (EW) concept of 
the Soviet Union integrates EW with artil- 
lery rocket fire and air operations. Tactical 
EW reconnaissance elements, both on the 
ground and in the air, will follow closely 
behind advancing regiments. These units 
will use signal intelligence, direction find- 
ing, jamming, deception, and suppressive 
artillery fire against our forces. REC ele- 
ments will attempt to disrupt and destroy 
command and control elements, radars, 
communications centers, and nuclear deli- 
very means. These teama will use support- 
ing rocket fire to suppress targets at a 
depth of more than 200 kilometers. 

Additional information on Soviet threat 
forces can be be found in FM 100-2-1, FM 
100-2-2, and FM 100-2-3. 
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Rear Battle 
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T 

•i- he rear area begins at the rear of the main battle area 
(MBA) and extends through the communications zone. Rear 
area units and facilities are targeted for enemy attack because 
they are important to the sustained main battle effort. The 
rear area, essentially void of combat forces, contains a large 
number of support units as well as command and control 
headquarters, nuclear storage sites, and nuclear-capable 
delivery systems that are primary targets for enemy forces. 
The majority of combat support and combat service support 
functions are performed in this area. 

The rear area of a division extends from its brigades’ 
rear boundaries (rear of the MBA) to the division’s rear 
boundary. The rear area of a corps extends from its forward 
deployed division rear boundaries to the rear boundary of 
the corps. 
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Enemy incursions forward of the bri- 
gade rear boundary are considered to be 
part of the brigade areas and are the re- 
sponsibility of the brigade commander. 
Enemy incursions behind the brigade rear 
boundary are initially fought by combat 



support and combat service support forces 
and available army aviation and artillery 
assets until combat forces arrive. Reserve 
forces may be positioned in or about the 
rear area, but these assets are oriented to 
the MBA. 



AmiAMD BATTLE TEIMETS AND THE REAR BATTLE 



The rear battle will be fought using the 
basic tenets of the AirLand Battle. These 
tenets provide the basis for fighting the 
rear battle. They include: 

o Initiative—io aggressively deny the 
enemy landing areas, to restrict access 
to critical bases, and to ensure continuous 
logistical support. 

o Depth—io ensure a distribution of support 
so the close-in battle is not dependent on 
only one facility or storage area to 
continue the fight. To plan for alternative 
support and be prepared to shift that 
support without interruption. 

® Agility^io anticipate and react to any 
rear battle threat by moving the necessary 
forces to meet and destroy the threat 
at any level throughout the width and 
depth of the rear area. 



REAR BATTLE 

The objectives of the rear battle are to— 

o Secure the rear areas and facilities. 

® Prevent or minimize enemy interference 
with command, control, and communica- 
tions. 

® Prevent or minimize disruption of com- 
bat support and combat service support 
forward. 

o Provide unimpeded movement of friendly 
units throughout the rear area. 



• Synchronization— to sustain combat 
support and combat service support 
forward and to coordinate combat assets 
simultaneously to neutralize the rear 
battle threat without degradation of 
forward support. 

Rear battle is defined as those actions, 
including area damage control, taken by 
all units (combat, combat support, combat 
service support, and host nation) singly or 
in a combined effort, to secure the force, 
neutralize or defeat enemy operations in 
the rear area, and ensure freedom of action 
in the deep and close-in battles. 

Area damage control (ADC) includes 
those measures taken before, during, and 
after hostile action or natural or manmade 
disasters to reduce the probability of 
damage and to minimize its effects. 



OBJECTIVES 

« Find, fix, and destroy enemy incursions 
in the rear area. 

• Provide area damage control (ADC) after 
an attack or incident. 

The rear battle (RB) officer is the officer 
appointed by the echelon commander, based 
on the factors of METT-T to control the 
rear battle. RB officers are physically 
located in their respective rear areas. The 
RB officer will — 

• Ensure that geographical areas of re- 
sponsibility are clearly defined in the 
rear area. 
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• Ensure close, continuous coordination 
between the G2, the G3, and the RAOC. 

• Use the rear area operation center 
(RAOC) to plan, coordinate, train, and 
direct the rear battle. 



REAR BATTLE 

Unity of tiffort 

This principle ensures the uninterrupted 
support of the main effort and the 
protection of the rear area. The keys to the 
rear battle are sound planning, early 
warning, continuous OPSEC, and the rapid 
deployment of sufficient forces and resources 
to counter the threat. The rear battle is a 
command responsibility (brigade, division, 
corps, and theater Army). Rear battle 
planning and execution will occur as part 
of the entire combat operation. The 
command operation staff (G3, DCSOPS) 
will ensure that battle planning includes 
consideration for the deep, close-in, and 
rear battles. 

Economy of Foi'cos; 

This principle involves CS and CSS 
units defending themselves against attempts 
to disrupt their operations. They must be 
able to minimize destruction, to reinforce 
their units, and, if necessary, to gain time 
until response forces arrive. They will form 
a base defense perimeter to defend against 
the threat. When enemy forces exceed base 
defense capabilities, military police may 
provide the initial force to close with and 
to destroy the enemy. If an enemy incursion 
exceeds the capability of units (MP, CSS) 
in the rear battle, combat forces will be 
assigned to the rear battle to neutralize 
the threat. Military police and engineer 
units, respectively, are responsible to the 
RB officer for rear battle operations. 

The CS and CSS commanders must be 
prepared to defend their units. They will 
establish a base defense and will provide 



• Coordinate with G5 and civil affairs to 
integrate host nation support. 

• Be provided adequate, reliable communi- 
cation equipment to facilitate command 
and control of the rear battle. 



PRINCIPLES 

a command and control element for the 
base. This command and control element 
is called a base defense operations center 
(BDOC). It is staffed and equipped by the 
host and tenant unit or units of the base. 
When a base comes under attack, outside 
response forces are not normally present. 
The base commander plans and directs 
base defense efforts with organic assets. 
The base must be trained, equipped, and 
prepared to defend itself. When faced with 
a threat, the CS and CSS units must revert 
to a combat mission to survive. 

When units are grouped for security or 
emplaced for mission support, they will be 
formed into a base cluster for mutual 
support. The base cluster commander will 
establish a base cluster operations center 
(BCOC) for command and control to 
coordinate rear battle operations among 
bases in close proximity to one another 
(distance will be dependent on terrain and 
mutual support). The BCOC will be staffed 
and equipped from units within the cluster. 

The rear area operation center (RAOC) 
will coordinate directly with the base cluster 
commander. The RAOC will provide 
centralized tactical planning and control of 
the rear battle. The RAOC at each echelon 
will provide planning, coordination, and 
training for rear battle operations in 
peacetime, and will monitor, assist, and 
coordinate the rear battle in war. The 
RAOC will conduct direct staff coordination 
with the security plans and operations 
(SPO) section or security operations training 
and intelligence (SOTI) section of the 
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echelon support command and the 
G3/DCSOPS. The RAOC is under the 
operational control of the RB officer. 

The G3 will assist in the integration of 
planning and execution of rear battle 
operations. The rear battle will be a part 
of the overall operations, mission analysis, 
threat assessment, resource allocation, and 
base assessment of the echelon staff. 

Also, detailed coordination is necessary 
between a host nation and the G6 to 
provide information and depth to the 
security in the rear area. Interface between 
civil affairs teams/cells, military intelligence 
teams, civilian police, and military police 
aid in the efficient execution of rear battle 
operations. 

The RB officer reports directly to the 
echelon commander. The RB officer will 
control the rear battle through the RAOC 
and receive support from the G3. As the 
theater develops and more combat assets 
are available, the echelon commander may 
assign a tactical combat force to fight the 
rear battle. Such decisions may be required 
to fight the full depth of the AirLand Battle 
effectively. 



Responsiveness 

This principle is a key to defeating 
enemy incursions in the rear area. This 
involves the immediate reaction and rapid 
deployment of sufficient combat power and 
area damage control (ADC) resources to 
destroy the enemy and to minimize damage. 
Responsiveness is achieved through— 

• Effective command relationships and 
command supervision. 

• Reliable communications. 

• Accurate intelligence. 

• Centralized planning and decentralized 
execution. 

• Organic mobility of RB response forces. 

• Training and rehearsals. 

• Prior assessment of the capabilities of 
bases and facilities to withstand enemy 
attack. This assessment is based on 
their degree of exposure and their impor- 
tance as enemy targets. It assists the 
commander in allocating resources to 
protect personnel, supplies, and facilities 
in consonance with their importance to 
the mission. 



REAR BATTLE TASKS 



The base/base clusters will prepare 
their defenses to accomplish the following 
RB tasks. 

Forward Support 

Rear battle operations must secure and 
sustain CS and CSS for forward combat 
units. This must be accomplished without 
seriously degrading the capability of the 
support command in accomplishing its 
primary mission. 

Detection 

Detection of the enemy is the respon- 
sibility of every soldier in the rear area. 
Detection is accomplished by observation, 



reconnaissance, and surveillance during all 
weather and light conditions and on any 
terrain. Military police will be aggressively 
patrolling road networks and key terrain 
throughout the rear area. Transportation 
personnel, maintenance support teams, and 
all users and movers in the rear area must 
provide information about any and all 
unusual or suspected activity. The extensive 
use of active and passive measures to 
counter enemy incursions is mandatory. 
Detection efforts include the use of day 
and night observation devices, communi- 
cations and intelligence, radar, remote 
sensor, and chemical and radiological 
detection equipment. These are employed 
to provide early warning of enemy 
infiltration attempts or the use of chemical 
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or nuclear weapons. They also aid in 
preventing reactions to false alarms such 
as movements by friendly persons, defectors, 
or refugees. 




Rear battle operations must sufficiently 
hinder the enemy’s progress after detection 
to provide adequate time for friendly forces 
to react. This is done by establishing a 
base of fire and by employing mines, 
boobytraps, wire, chemical, or other 
obstacles to slow, impede, or canali2e the 
enemy’s movement. Scatterable mines make 
an effective rapidly emplaced obstacle 



system. After infiltration attempts have 
been detected along existing or reinforcing 
obstacles, scatterable mines can be used 
to block the enemy’s withdrawal, to restrict 
his lateral movement, or to strengthen the 
obstacles. 

Destruction 

After the infiltration attempt is detected 
and delayed, the enemy must be destroyed 
as quickly as possible. This is accomplished 
by air, land, or sea forces that kill, capture, 
or repel the enemy with all appropriate 
available firepower and maneuver resources. 
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X ^ear battle is a command responsibility. Several key play- 
ers are involved: the RB officer, G3, RAOC, SPO/SOTI 
officer, MP, engineers, and base/base cluster commander. 
The rear battle officer will be appointed by the echelon com- 
mander based on the factors of METT-T. The RB officer is 
responsible for the command and control of the rear battle 
and has control of all RAOC operations. The G3/DCSOPS 
receives operational planning and support from the RAOC 
to fight the rear battle. The RAOC is the tactical center of 
the rear CP that controls the rear battle at each echelon. In 
each echelon support command, the SPO/SOTI provides 
planning and control of all logistical distribution. The MP 
provides the combat link of the rear battle. Their employ- 
ment throughout the rear area provides the commander with 
a light mobile force to affect the rear battle. The engineers 
are positioned throughout the battlefield and are given mis- 
sions by the commander depending on the situation of the 
battle. The base/base cluster commander will plan, prepare, 
and supervise internal defense for the rear battle. 
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CHAIIMS OF COMMAND 



Tactical Chains of Command for the Rear Battle. 




The rpisslon of the rear battle is accom* 
pushed through the tactical chain of com* wmmm » COORD 
mand. 
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Technical Chain of Command 




COORD 



The Combined Relationship of the Tactical and Technical 
Chain of Commands. 
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The technical chain continues to function 
(perform CS and CSS missions) until a 
threat requires a response by the base/base 
cluster commander. At this time, the base/ 
base cluster commander, upon his own decision 
to defend the base, uses the tactical chain 
of command (the RAOC) to control his de- 
fensive operations. The RAOC immediately 



notifies the SPO/SOTI, who in coordination 
with the material management center 
(MMC) and the movement control center 
(MCC), initiates coordination with other 
support elements outside the threatened 
area to ensure mission support provided 
from that attacked base/base cluster can 
be sustained from another location. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE REAR AREA 
OPERATIONS CENTER 



The RAOC is a tactical operation 
center whose organizational size will vary 
based on geographical responsibility, the 
echelon it supports, and the number of 
support units within the support area. The 



RAOCs will be centrally located within 
their area of operations. All RAOCs will 
normally position with the assigned RB 
officer to enhance coordination. The RAOC 
is dependent on other units for mess and 



Division RAOC (21 Off, 28 EM) 

(TOE 525-07J500 LID; 525-06J500 Hvy Div) 



RAOC Cdr RAOC 05 AM 

(ARMS MATERIEL/A COMBAT ARMS OFFICER) 



OPERATIONS 



Ops Off 


04 


AM j 


Rear Battle Plans Off 


04 


MP 


ADC Off 


04 


EN I 


Intel Off 


03 


Ml 


Cml Off 


03 


CM 


EOD Off 


03 


OD 


Asst Ops Off 


03 


AM (2) (Arty LNO) 


Ops Sgt 


E8 


IIB 


Asst Ops Sgt 


E7 


95B 


RB Plans Sgt 


E7 


95B ! 


ADC Sgt 


E7 


12B 


Intel Sgt 


E7 


96B ' 


Cml Sgt 


E7 


54E 


EOD Sgt 


E7 


55D 


Comm Sgt 


E6 


31V 


Cbt Signaller 


E5 


31C 


Radio Operator 


E4 


31C (3) 


Clerk Typist 


E4 


71L (2) 


Ops Spec 


E4 


IIB (2) 



The division RAOC is dependent on the di- 
vision for administration, rations, and ve- 
hicle maintenance. 



BDLTs 6 TEAMS (2 Off, 2 EM per Tm) 



I Tm Chief 03 AM 

Asst Tm Chief 02 MP 

NCOIC E6 12B 

Asst NCOIC E5 54E 



MAJOR EQUIPMENT FOR DIVISION RAOC 

Truck, Cargo, Tactical 5/4 with Comm • 5 
Traitor, Cargo, 3/4 T 
HF Radio AN/GRC - 193A 
Computer Terminal AN/UYQ 30 
Radio Set AN/VRC V5 (3) 
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maintenance and will take this into con- 
sideration when positioning. The RAOC is 
within the rear command post. The RAOC 
will act as the tactical center of the rear 
command post under the control of the 
rear battle officer who may also control 
the rear CP. This relationship is the 
conduit for direct coordination with the 
main command post. 

Division RAOC 

The division RAOC plans and coordi- 
nates the division rear battle in peacetime 
and directs and monitors the actual battle 
in war. Coordinating directly with the divi- 
sion G3, this RAOC coordinates all rear 
battle functions within the division rear 
area and coordinates with the brigade S3 
to assist in brigade rear battle operations. 



A Proposed 24>Hour Operation of the Division RAOC. 



The operationaf schedule of the BOLT wifi 
be determined by the TM Chief based on 
mission requirements. 



RAOC Commander 



1ST SHIFT 


2ND SHIFT 


Ops Off 


Rear Battle Plans Off 


Asst Ops Off 


Asst Ops Off 


RB Plans Sgt 


ADC Sgt 


ADC Off 


EOD Sgt 


EOD Off 


Cml Off 


Intel Set 


Intel Off 


Asst Ops Sgt 


Ops Sgt 


Commo Sgt 


Radio Operator (2) 


Radio Operator 


Clerk Typist 


Clerk Typist 


Ops Spec 


Cml Sgt 




Ops Spec 




Cbt Signalier 
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Corps RAOC and Theater 
Arnay Area Command Area 
Support Group (TAACOM 
ASG) RAOC 

The corps RAOC and TAACOM ASG 
RAOC are identical organizations. These 
units retain the largest geographical respon- 
sibility for the rear battle (though corps 
support group RAOCs are within the corps 
rear area, they are coordinating agencies 
for the corps RAOC). Due to the organiza- 
tional size and large geographical responsi- 
bility of the TAACOM ASG, the TAACOM 
ASG RAOC may exercise operational 
control of certain units in its area of opera- 
tions as directed by the theater Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and 
Plans (DCSOPS), See FM 100-16 for a 
more detailed discussion. 



Corps and TAACOM ASG RAOC Equipment. 



MAJOR EOUIPMENT 



Truck, Cargo 5T Expansible 




Trailer, Cargo, 1 1/2 T (2) 


Truck, Cargo, 2 1/2 T (2) 1 




Radio Set AN/VRC V5 (8) 


Truck, Cargo. Tactical 5/4 T (5) 




Radio Set AN/GRC 142 


Truck, Ulimy, 3/4 T 




HF Radio Set AN/GRC 193A 


Truck, CUCV, W/Comm Kit (3) ■ 




Computer Terminal AN/UYQ 30 


' 




Switchboard SB 22/PT 
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Corps RAOC and TAACOM ASG RAOC. (37 Off, 71 EM) (Corps TOE 625>03J500; TAACOM ASG 525-02J500) 



this RAOC is depend^nt oh a hbrt unit 
(or rations and vehicle riiaIntenancQ. 









^V‘‘* v ' 




! ' 
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6 BOLTS 




TM Chief 


04 AM 


Aast TM Chief 


03 MP 


BOLT Sgl 


E7 EN 


Asst BOLT Sgt/Oriver 


E6 34E 



HQ and ADMIN 
RAOC Cdr 


06 


(ARMS MATERIEL 
A COMBAT ARMS 
OFFICER) 


Personnel Staff Sgt 


E6 


758 


Supply Sgt 


E7 


76Y 


Supply Acet Sgt 


E6 


76Y 


Supply Specialist 


E4 


76Y 


Clerk Typist 


E4 


71L 


Detachment Clerk 


E5 


758 


Armor 


E4 


76Y 


M Veh Driver 


E3 


64C 



OPERATIONS 

Asst RAOC Cdr/Ops 05 FA 


Cml Sgt 


E7 54E 


Intel OH 




Asst Ops Sgt 


E8 118 


Intel OH 


04 Ml 


Asst Intel Sgt 


E6 96B 


Aset Intel OH 


03 Ml (2) 


IPB Sgt 


ES 96B (2) 


Ops OH 


04 AM (2) 


Asst Ops Sgt 


E7 12E 


Aset Opt OH 


03 AM 


Radio Operator 


E5 31C 


Cml & Plans OK 


03 CM 


Clerk 


E4 7U (2) 


Eng Plans Off 


03 EN 


Wire Sys Inetr 


E4 31K (2) 


MP Plans OH 


03 MP 


Operator 




Ops Sgt 


E9 UB 


Terminal Oparalor 


E4 74 D (2) 


Intal Sgt 


E7 968 


Opa Spec 


E4 IIB (2) 



FIRE SUPPORT ELEMENT 


Fire Support OH 


04 FA 


Fire Support Sgt 


E7 13F 


Fire Support Spec 


E4 13F 



RB OPS 




RB Ops OH 


04 MP 


Asst Ops OH 


03 FA, MP, 




INF, Ml(4) 


RB Ops Sgt 


E8 IIB 


Asst RB Ops Sgt 


E7 95B 


Intel Sgt 


E7 96B 


Clark 


E4 71L(2) 



AIR SUPPORT 




AF LNO 


04 15C 


TACP 

with equipment 
Weather Tm 


(4 Pers) 



ADC 




ADC Ops Off 


04 ENG 


Asst Ops Off 


03 ENG. 




CHEM, ODO) 


ADC Sgl 


E6 12Z 


Asst AOC Sgt 


E7 54E 


EOD Sgl 


E7 55D 


Clerk 


E4 71L(2) 



CMO 




CMO OH 


05 CA 


Asst CMO 


04 CPT 


• CMO SGT 


E8 71L 


Asst CMO Sgt 


E6 71L 



COMM 




Comm OH 


04 50 


Comm Chief 


E7 31V 


Section Chief 


E6 31C 


Telecom TM Chief 


E5 31L 


TM Chief 


E5 31C (3) 


Wire Sye Inst/Opr 


E4 36C (4) 


Tac Com Sys Mech 


E4 31V 


RTT Operator 


E4 310 (3) 


Switchboard Operator E4 31K 


Switchboard Operator E3 31K 


1 RTT Operator 


E3 31C (3) 1 
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A Proposed 24-Hour Operation of the Corps RAOC 
or TAACOM ASG RAOC. 









1ST SHIFT 




2ND SHIFT 


Asst Cdr/Ops Intel Off 

Ops Off 

Intel Off 

Intel Sgt 

Cml Plans Off 

Asst Ops Sgt 

MP Plan Off 

IPB Sgt 

Asst Intel Sgt 

Radio Operator 

Clerk Typist 

Switchboard Operator 


Operations 


Ops Off 

Asst Ops Off 

Intel Off 

Asst Intel Off 

Cml Sgt 

Engr Plans Off 

IPB Sgt 

Ops Sgt 

Radio Operator 

Clerk Typist 

Switchboard Operator 


RB Ops Off 
Asst Ops Off (FA) 
Asst Ops Off (MP) 
Asst Ops Sgt 
Intel Sgt 
Clerk 


R6 Section 


Asst Ops Off (IN) 
Asst Ops Off (Mi) 
Ops Sgt 
Clerk 


ADC Ops Off 
Asst Ops Off (OD) 
Asst ADC Sgt 
Clerk 


ADC Section 


Aast Ops Off (EN) 
Asst Ops Off (CM) 
ADC Sgt 
EOD Sgt 


CMO Off 
Asst CMO Sgt 


CMO Section 


Asst COM Off 
CMO Sgt 


COMM Off 
Section Chief 
Telecom Chief 
Tm Chief (2) 
Radio Operator 
Radio Operator 
TAC Wire Spec. 
RTT Opr (3) 


COMM Section 


COMM Off 
Tm Chief (1) 

Radio Operator 
Ratio Operator 
TAC COM Syst Mech 
RTT Opr (3) 



ti4 I 









Fire Support Element 

To be determined by FSO based on mission requireme^ 

Air Support Element 

To be determined by LNO based on mission requirements. 

^ 

The BOLT operational schedule will be determined by the team chief based on mission requirements. 
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Corps Support Group 
(C8G) RAOC and Theater 
Army Area Command 
(TAACOM) RAOC. 

These two RAOCs are identical organi- 
zations (Fig 3-11). The CSG RAOC is a 
staff coordination element within each 
support group in the corps. The CSG 
RAOC operates in direct coordination with 
the corps RAOC. The corps RAOC con- 
ducts all staff coordination with the G3 
on behalf of each CSG RAOC. The 



TAACOM RAOC is located in the 
TAACOM. The TAACOM RAOC coor- 
dinates directly with each TAACOM (ASG) 
RAOC, the military police brigade, and the 
engineer command in the theater. The 
TAACOM RAOC is responsible for the 
rear battle throughout the TAACOM and 
will ensure the mutual support of each 
TAACOM ASG. Additionally, when host 
nation support (HNS) is available in the 
TAACOM, the RAOC) will coordinate and 
integrate HNS within the TAACOM based 
on established agreements. 



RAOC Command and Control at Corps and Theater Army. 
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CSG and TAACOM RAOC. (11 Off, 25 EM) 

(CSG TOE 525>04J500; TAACOM TOE 525>01J500) 



HQ 




RAOC COMMANDER 


06-AM 


(05-AM at Corps Level) ! 


SUPPLY SERGEANT 


E6 76Y 



OPERATIONS 
RB Ops Off 



05 AM 
(04-AM at Corps Level) 



Intel Off 


04 


Ml 




Asst Ops Off 


04 


FA 




Cml Off 


04 


CM 




(03's at Corps 


Level) 


MP Off 


04 


MP 




EOD Off 


04 


OD 




Ops Sgt 


E9 


IIB 




Intel Sgt 


E8 


96B 




Asst Ops Sgt 


E8 


IIB 




Cml Sgt 


E7 


54E 




EOD Sgt 


E7 


55D 




Comm Sgt 


E6 


31V 




Radio Operator 


E4 


31C 


(2) 


Clerk Typist 


E4 


71L 


(2) 


Operator Spec 


E4 


IIB 


(2) 



REAR BATTLE PLANS 




RB Plans Off 


05 


MP 


(04 MP at Corps Level) 


Asst RB Off 


03 


AM 


RB Plans Sgt 


E8 


95B 


Asst RB Plans Sgt 


E7 


12B 


Radio Operator 


E4 


31C (2) 


Clerk Typist 


E4 


71L (2) 



ADC PLANS 








ADC Off 


05 


EN 




: (04 EN at Corps) 






Asst ADC Off 


03 


CM 




ADC Sgt 


E8 


12Z 




Asst ADC Sgt 


E7 


54E 




Radio Operator 


E4 


31C 


(2) 


Clerk Typist 


E4 


71L 


(2) 



MAJOR EQUIPMENT 

Truck, Cargo, 2 1/2 T 

Truck, Cargo, 5/4 T with Comm (4) 

Trailer, Cargo, 1 1/2 T 

HF Radio Set AN/GRC 193A 

Radio Set AN/VRC V5 (4) 

Computer Terminal AN/UYQ30 



The CSG RAOC and TAACOM RAOC are 
dependent on a host unit for administra- 
tion, rations, and vehicle maintenance. 
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A Proposed 24-Hour Operations of the CSG 


RAOC or TAACOM RAOC. 


RAOC COMMANDER 


1ST SHIFT 




2ND SHIFT 


Ops Off 
Intel Off 
Cml Sgt 
MP Off 
Asst Ops Sgt 
EOD Sgt 
Comm Sgt 
Radio Operator 
Clerk Typist 


Operations 


Asst Ops Off 
Intel Sgt 
Cml Off 
EOD Off 
Ops Sgt 
Radio Operator 
Clerk Typist 




RB Plans Section 




RB Plans Off 
RB Plans Sgt 
Radio Operator 
Clerk Typist 




Asst RB Plans Off 
Asst RB Plans Sgt 
Radio Operator 
Clerk Typist 




ADC Plans Section 




ADC Off 
Asst ADC Sgt 
Radio Operator 
Clerk Typist 




Asst ADC Off 
ADC Sgt 
Radio Operator 
Clerk Typist 


The BDLT operational schedule will be 
determined by the team chief based on 
mission requirements. 
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Theater Army RAOC 

The theater Army (TA) is not a table 
of organization and equipment (TOE) unit; 
it is a table of distribution and allowances 
(TDA) unit. The TA must be tailored to 
meet mission and command requirements 
of the theater it is assigned to; therefore, 
it is not a fixed organization. Likewise, the 
RAOC cell that will support TA follows 
this same guideline. The TA RAOC will be 
designed to support and assist TAACOM 
RAOCs, to conduct staff and HN coordina- 
tion, and to provide rear battle information 
and support to the TA commander. The TA 
RAOC will coordinate directly with the 
DCSOPS. 

Base Defense Liaison Teams 
(BDLTs) 

The six BDLTs are assigned to each 
RAOC, and report directly to the operations 
officer of the RAOC. The number of BDLTs 
varies based on the geographical area of 
responsibility and the number of support 
units within the support area. The BDLT 
mission includes coordination with base 
clusters (1 BDLT/3 BCOC), liaison require- 
ments with adjacent headquarters (that is, 
SPO/SOTI, MP, Engr, Navy, Marine, Air 
Force, Coast Guard), support to higher head- 
quarters (G3), and liaison with HN rear 
battle forces. The teams fulfill many mis- 
sions, to include coordinating base defense 
and conducting liaison as directed and 
required by the RAOC. BDLTs at each 
echelon are composed of two officers and 
two enlisted personnel. The team is struc- 
tured around the combat arms, MP, engi- 
neer, and chemical representatives. Each 
area of expertise will be represented in the 
team to provide a full spectrum of experi- 
ence to address rear battle problems at any 
echelon. 

Major equipment for all BDLTs include: 

• Truck Utility 1 1/4 T (HMMWV) 

• Radio Set AN/VRC V5 

• Machine Gun 5.56 - M249 
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RAOC RESPOIMSIBILITtES 



Based on echelon priorities and plans, 
the RAOC plans, coordinates, advises, and 
directs the execution of the rear battle. As 
the tactical operations center for fighting 
the rear battle, the RAOC responds to the 
requirements of the echelon RB officer. 

The RAOC, in the execution of the rear 
battle, will assist in the positioning of 
units in the rear area through the G3. The 
RAOC will designate the senior officer 
within each base as the base commander, 
who in turn will establish a base defense 
operations center (BDOC). The RAOC will 
also cluster bases for mutual support. The 
base cluster commander will establish 
base cluster operation centers (BCOCs). 
The base commander and/or base cluster 
commanders report directly to the RAOC 
to form the tactical chain of command for 
the rear battle. The RAOC is responsible 
for the establishment of the tactical 
communications net to support the rear 
battle plan. The RAOC commander will 
coordinate with the echelon signal officer*/ 
unit to ensure that viable communication 
assets are available for bases/base 
clusters and alternative means of com- 
munication are available, When bases are 
so positioned that direct communications 
are not available, the RAOC will coordinate 
with the military police to augment the 
rear battle (tactical) communications net. 
The MP can provide this assistance 
through their organic communications and 
mobile patrols, 

The division RAOC is the tactical op- 
erations center for rear battle in the divi- 
sion. The division RAOC will use BDLTs 
to coordinate with the S3s of the forward 
brigades. The RB officer will appoint base 
cluster commanders as area commanders 
when the geographical area exceeds the capa- 
bilities of the RAOC. If area commanders 
are appointed in the division area, a BDLT 
will be attached as a staff augmentation 
to that area commander to assist in coordi- 
nation of that geographical area. 



The corps RAOC has responsibility for 
the rear battle in the corps rear area. This 
RAOC will provide missions to the MP, 
engineers, and EOD control center in sup- 
port of the rear battle. The RAOC will also 
provide a BDLT to the corps G3. Addition- 
ally, the corps RAOC will coordinate 
directly with the HN assets within the 
corps area, MP brigade, and the engineer 
brigade. The corps RAOC will also have 
direct access to the corps G2 for intel- 
ligence information and planning. 

The corps support group (CSG) RAOCs 
are a management center for the corps 
RAOC. The CSG RAOCs will coordinate 
with all base clusters in the support group. 
The CSG RAOCs will submit mission 
requests for MP, engineers, and EOD sup- 
port to the corps RAOC. MP and engineer 
assets are so austere that commitment of 
these assets at support group level would 
piecemeal these assets. The corps RAOCs 
have the full perspective of the rear battle 
and can request assets in the best interest 
of the corps. The corps RAOCs’ BDLTs 
will assist CSG RAOCs on an area basis. 

The theater Army RAOC (TA RAOC) is 
a staff element for coordination and 
control of the rear battle. The TA RAOC, 
located near the TA DCSOPS, coordinates 
with the HN and RAOCs of the TAACOMs. 
The TA RAOC provides rear battle direc- 
tives from the TA commander. 

The TAACOM RAOC exercises the 
same control relationship as the corps 
RAOC. However, because of the size of 
the TAACOM area, the TAACOM ASG 
RAOCs coordinate mission request for 
engineer, MP, and EOD assets directly 
with the units operating in the ASG. 

The ASGs in the TAACOM will request 
RB support from assets in the TAACOM. 
The ASG RAOCs will request support from 
the MP and engineer brigades respectively 
for rear battle operations. 
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Bntemal Responsibilities 

Though RAOCs are organi 2 ed differ- 
ently at each echelon, basic responsibilities 
are inherent to each section. The smaller 
RAOCs that do not have some sections 
(see organization diagrams) (div RAOC, 
CSG RAOC, TAACOM RAOC) have person- 
nel (for example, artillery officer, ordnance 
officer) within the organization who per- 
form these tasks or satellite off other 
echelon organizations for specific support. 

The sections within the RAOC have the 
following responsibilities: 

The headquartera and adminiati'ative sec- 
tion coordinates all personnel, admini- 
strative, and logistic support as required 
for the RAOC. 

The operations and intelligence aeC‘ 
tion— 

® Receives, correlates, analyzes, and reports 
the rear battle situation to the G3 and 
base clusters. 



RAOC Sections. 



• Develops priority intelligence require- 
ments (PIR) and other information 
requirements (OIR) to the G2 to assist 
intelligence collectors in gathering intel- 
ligence for the rear battle. 

® Receives intelligence and information 
from the BDLTs and reports it to the G2. 
Receives analyzed intelligence and infor- 
mation from the G2 and applies it to 
critical bases, 

• Receives intelligence preparation of the 
battle (IPB) products from the G2 and 
applies that to the intelligence prepara- 
tion for the rear battle. 

• Receives requests from BDLTs and 
directs assets under control of the RAOC 
or requests assistance from the G3. 

• Coordinates directly with the G3, SPO/ 
SOTI, on critical bases, passing units, 
and moving of units. The RAOC will 
coordinate all support command coordina- 
tion through the SPO/SOTI. 
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• Receives and distributes air defense alert 
status from the ADA brigade. 

• Reviews base defense plans and develops 
operational plans for tactical combat 
forces or other forces employed in sup- 
port of the rear battle. 

• Coordinates Air Force support through 
the Air Force liaison officer attached to 
the RAOG. 

• Coordinates the positioning of critical 
supplies in the rear and makes recom- 
mendations for critical bases determined 
by the logistics available at each echelon. 

• Coordinates with the SPO/SOTI on all 
movement of bases or units into the 
RAOC’s area of responsibility. 

• Initiates the request for a TCP to be 
employed in the rear and provides guid- 
ance as to tactical boundaries, units 
under the operational control of the TCP, 
and mission requirements. 

• Monitors and supervises the rear battle 
communication data distribution and tac- 
tical computer systems and coordinates 
required support for the system. 

• Coordinates automation requirement for 
the RAOC. 

• Coordinates training of base defense 
units with the appropriate unit or staff. 

• Keeps the G3 informed. 

• Maintains rear battle pattern analysis 
files; conducts pattern analysis; requests 
additional combat electronic warfare and 
intelligence (CEWI) assets; and adjusts 
collection plan to support pattern of 
analysis. 

The fire support section — 

• Coordinates rear battle plans with units 
and staffs to include planned maneuver 
fire support. 

• Ensures base/base cluster preplanned 
fires are appropriate and ensures the rear 
battle plans have adequate fire support. 



- Is responsible for the fire support plan 
for the rear battle. 

• Provides recommendations to the RB of- 
ficer for the positioning of artillery DS/ 
GS for the rear battle. 

• Coordinates fires with the RAOC Air 
Force LNO. 

The artillery officer assigned to the 
operations section of each RAOC is the 
artillery liaison officer. In the absence of 
a FSE (DIV, TAACOM), the artillery 
LNO will coordinate fires with the approp- 
riate agency (for example, in the division — 
DIVARTY; in the TAACOM-HNS or 
assigned TCF). 

The rear battle plans section— 

• Reviews and coordinates base defense 
plans. 

• Provides assistance in planning and 
coordinating for TCF. 

• Makes recommendations on requests to 
the RAOC commander based on base 
priorities and current rear area threat. 

• Monitors and maintains the rear battle 
situation on a map and updates and pro- 
vides recommendations to the RAOC 
commander on the movement of critical 
assets, bases, or supplies. 

• Continually monitors unit positioning 
and analyzes that from a rear battle per- 
spective making recommendations to the 
RAOC commander. 

The air support section— 

• Coordinates and integrates Air Force air 
support for the rear battle. Since the divi- 
sion RAOC does not have an Air Force 
LNO, this support is coordinated by the 
operations section of the RAOC with the 
G3. In the TAACOM, the operations sec- 
tion will coordinate this support through 
DCSOPS TA to establish decentralized 
support with appropriate HN assets or 
appointed Air Force LNOs. 
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The ADC plans section— 

• Reviews, coordinates, and comments on 
base ADC plans. 

• Coordinates ADC plans with units 
(including the echelon engineer officer or 
the engineer brigade) and staffs for ADC 
support. 

• Reviews alternative areas for ADC 
support to include base capabilities, base 
cluster assets, and HN support. 

• Prioritizes and makes recommendations 
on ADC support based on needs of the 
unit. 

• Monitors, maintains, and updates an 
ADC map to include position of incidents, 
NBC contamination, base response, and 
assets available and committed. 

• Records the location and capabilities of 
any and all assets that may augment the 
ADC mission such as HN support. 

• Coordinates closely with the operations 
section to develop alternative plans for 
incidents where extensive damage cannot 
be resolved and bases must be moved or 
reconstituted. 

• Reviews positioning recommendations 
from an ADC perspective and makes 
recommendations to the operations sec- 
tion, 

• Provides position location, extent of 
damage, and NBC contamination to the 
RAOC for engineer and chemical assets. 
(In the division RAOC, the Engineer 
Officer (ADC) is responsible for ADC 
coordination.) 

The civil-military operations (CMO) sec- 
tion— 

• Coordinates host nation rear battle inter- 
face at assigned levels. 

• Coordinates requests for assistance with 
HN counterparts. 

• Provides local information to counter- 
intelligence teams in support of the rear 
battle. 

• Remains current on the capabilities of 
HN agencies. 



• Coordinates with civil affairs assets 
within the RAOC area of responsibility 
to provide current information and as- 
sistance. (In the division ai'ea, the RAOC 
operations section will maintain close 
coordination with the division G5 for 
this support. In the corps area, the corps 
RAOC CMO officer will assist the CSG 
RAOCs with CMO coordination and assis- 
tance. In the TAACOM, the TAACOM 
RAOC will maintain close coordination 
with the civil affairs elements to assist 
in establishing decentralized operations 
for each of the CMOs at the TAACOM 
ASG RAOCs.) 

The communications section— 

• Is responsible for monitoring and coordi- 
nating the establishment of a rear battle 
communications system with the echelon 
signal unit. 

• Provides direct interface with the echelon 
signal elements. 

• Coordinates alternative means of com- 
munication for contingency operations 
when distance or terrain restricts com- 
munications. 

» Provides technical expertise for ADP 
assets within the RAOC. 

• Reviews HN capabilities for signal sup- 
port of the rear battle. 

• Is responsible for communication inter- 
face with MP, TCP, and base defense 
forces by effective planning and prior 
coordination (CEOI and COMSEC). 

• Is responsible for maintenance and 
management of RAOC communications 
equipment. 

The BDLTs— 

• Make recommendations on positioning 
units based on unit capabilities and 
status within the cluster. 

• Review all base cluster plans with RAOC 
and make recommendations on improving 
or changing plans for better integration. 
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• Provide information and intelligence to 
and from the RAOC and bases/base 
clusters within their geographical area. 

• Ensure air defense alert status is 
provided to base clusters with their 
assigned areas. 

• Provide tactical expertise to two or three 
base clusters for RB planning and 
assist bases and area MP in interface 
for defense. 

o Conduct coordination with headquarters 
elements or units that require informa* 
tion or assistance from the RAOC (for 
example, G3, MP, ENG). 



• Augment CMO section to assist in coor- 
dination of HNS. 

• Are under the operational control 
(OPCON) of the tactical combat force 
(TCP) when the TCP is committed within 
the geographical area where the BDLT 
has been assigned. 

BDLTs may be assigned to specific base 
clusters or assigned a geographical area 
for coordination. In either case, the team 
may only effectively coordinate with no 
more than three separate bases or base 
clusters. Careful consideration of terrain 
and cluster size is critical in determining 
the effectiveness of these teams. 



TERRAIN MANAGEMENT 



One of the key responsibilities of the 
RAOC is terrain management. This is done 
in close coordination with all staff agencies 
and involves the management of all units, 
facilities, and supplies that are moving or 
stationary in the rear area. This difficult 
task will be controlled by the following 
procedures. 

Transient Units 

Units, because of mission requirements, 
are constantly moving in the rear area. 
When a unit must move, it will notify the 
BDOC)/BCOC of its intention to relocate. 
The BDLT on behalf of the RAOC will 
assist in providing to the unit the neces- 
sary information (for example, Intelligence 
Summary) to assist the moving unit. The 
moving unit relinquishes all responsibility 
of its old base/base cluster immediately 
upon load-out. The base/base cluster com- 
mander must readjust the security to accom- 
modate the change in the base structure. 
The moving unit is responsible for its 
security in movement and may be aug- 
mented by military police or other assets 
based on the units criticality to the mis- 
sion. The BDLT will assist the movement 
of the unit and coordinate the unit’s incor- 
poration into an existing base/base cluster 



or establish a new base. The area BDLT 
will assist the unit in establishing security. 

Bases have an inherent responsibility to 
provide intelligence to the RAOC on the 
terrain that surrounds them. If a base is 
positioned near a possible drop zone, the 
base should include observation of that 
area as a base responsibility and, when 
possible, create obstacles (for example, 
traps, mines) to deny the use of the drop 
zone to the enemy. 

The RAOC may recommend to the G3 
the positioning of combat units or reserves 
near key facilities to augment the security 
of that asset. Reserves can be positioned 
near critical airbases or bridges to have 
assets available for the defense of that 
facility. The RAOC must continually 
review positioning to gain time and to pro- 
vide early warning against the Level III 
threat. Conversely, critical facilities (for 
example, nuclear storage sites, CPs) would 
not be positioned near possible landing 
zones or areas that would add inherent 
danger to their mission or provide the 
enemy quick access to the base. 

Hospitals and other medical units in 
the rear area must be incorporated into 
the base cluster. The RAOC must try to 
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provide indepth security for the medical 
treatment facilities (MTF) whenever pos- 
sible. These facilities are so numerous that 
in many cases the ideal type security will 
not be available. Additionally, the threat 
to MTF must not be aggravated by posi- 
tioning the facility near possible targets 
of opportunity (for example, nuclear 
storage facilities, Class III or Class V). 
Sound logic and judgment prevail in the 
positioning of these facilities, Medical 
personnel and non-medical personnel while 
assigned to medical units (less veterinary 
units) have a special status under the 
Geneva Convention. These personnel are 
armed only with small arms for protection 
of the wounded and sick under their 
charge against marauders and other 
persons violating the Law of War. Under 
overall security defense plans medical unit 
personnel will not be required to man or 
help the perimeter defense of non-medical 
units such as unit trains logistic areas or 
(in this case) base clusters, They continue 
to perform their health service support 
mission in Rear Battle operations. Medical 
units that are part of base clusters will be 
provided security as part of the base 
defense plan. Echelon commanders must 
provide specific guidance regarding the 
pai’ticipation of medical units based on 
the Geneva Convention. 

Distribution of Units and 
Distribution of Supplies 

The RAOC, the SPO/SOTI, and the RB 
officer must always be conscious of an 
equitable distribution of support. One base 
should not contain the sole assets for one 
class of supplies or one unit (for example, 
all Class III in one base). If a base con- 
tains more than sixty percent of the “on 
hand” resources of one class of supplies, 
it will be noted as a critical base until SPO/ 
SOTI and the RAOC can correct the distri- 
bution. Likewise, critical units, whenever 
possible, should not be located in the same 
base (for example, the MCC and MMC 
should not be located in the same base). 
The RAOC in its base assessment should 
review all bases using this criteria. 
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Passing Units 

Units passing through an area (division, 
corps, TA) retain their responsibility for self- 
defense. The appropriate echelon movement 
agency will provide the RAOC with a daily 
listing of passing units, and the approp- 
riate movement agency will monitor the 
passage of these units. The RAOC in turn 
will provide the passing unit with an intel- 
ligence summary of the active threat operat- 
ing in the rear area so the passing unit is 
appraised of the rear battle. 

If the passing unit is a possible tactical 
combat force, assistance may be obtained 
from this unit under the approval of the 
theater Army commander or gaining corps 
commander. Tactical combat forces transit- 
ing the area have missions and must not 
be deferred unless the tactical situation 



dictates. The order to defer this unit will 
pass through the echelon commanders to 
the RB officer, and coordination would be 
initiated by the BDLT with geographical 
responsibility for that area. The G3 assign- 
ing a rear battle mission to a passing unit 
is responsible for ensuring that the tactical 
unit is task-organized to neutralize the 
threat. The G3 will attach forces as neces- 
sary to meet this requirement. 

If a unit must be tracked completely 
through the area, the RAOC will request 
reports from the appropriate transportation 
officer or agency. This agency can provide 
constant updates of the unit until it passes 
out of its area of operation. If the transpor- 
tation agency is not in position to track 
the unit, the MP can provide tracking 
information on prior coordination with the 
echelon provost marshal. 



BASE AND BASE CLUSTER COMIVIANDER 
RESPONSIBILITIES 



Every unit in the rear area is responsi- 
ble for its own defense. Rear battle opera- 
tions are designed to build on this concept, 
integrating mutual support into a viable 
defense. This defense concept in turn pre- 
vents the commitment of combat forces 
until such time that a substantial enemy 
threat exists. 

Base Commander 

All units in the rear area will be 
assigned to a base or will establish a base. 
A base is a unit or a multi-unit position 
that has a definite perimeter. The senior 
officer in the base will be the base com- 
mander. The base commander will estab- 
lish a base defense operation center which 
will operate 24 hours a day in support of 
the tactical chain of command. The base 
commander will plan, prepare, and super- 
vise the internal defense to ensure the 
protection of personnel, equipment, and 
resources from enemy attack. The com- 
mander will train all personnel in basic 
defense techniques to establish a viable 



defensive perimeter. The base commander 
will prepare a defense plan and instruct 
all personnel and units within the base on 
the effective execution of the plan. The 
base commander will develop a reaction 
force to augment the defensive posture of 
the base. This reaction force is designed 
for internal security and reinforcement of 
the base; only under extreme circum- 
stances will a base defense reaction force 
be committed to support assets outside the 
base. Base commanders will recommend 
movement/positioning of their units to the 
RAOC to enhance their physical security. 
The base commander will gain mutual sup- 
port from units in or near his vicinity and 
will coordinate with local MP patrols to 
secure support for the base. This coo rdina- 
t ion with the MP shnulH in^ de commun i- 
cations interface, tactical planning for t he 
MP response force, and how and where .thp 
MP shoul d rall^ to subport the^ba^ . The 
base commander is responsible for the 
defeat of all Level I threats using active 
and passive defense measures. When this 
threat exceeds his capabilities, he may 
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request MP support. The base commander’s 
capability to defend the base is the corner- 
stone of the rear battle mission. 

Base Cluster Commander 

When bases are geographically grouped 
to provide mutual support, the RAOC will 
cluster them, and the senior officer in each 
cluster becomes the cluster commander. 
The base cluster commander will establish 
a base cluster operations center (BCOC) 
that will operate 24 hours a day in support 
of the tactical chain of command. A base 
cluster commander is the senior officer in 
a cluster of bases grouped to provide 
mutual support (Base Cluster). The base 
cluster commander will nonnally be the com- 
mander of a battalion-sized unit or larger 
so the responsibility of the base cluster 
operations center can be managed by the 
staff. The base cluster commander will inte- 
grate base defense plans into a base cluster 
defense plan. With the support of a BDLT, 
the base cluster commander will develop 
the defense of the cluster to include fire 
support, reaction forces, MP assistance, 
internal command and control of the bases, 

TACTICAL COMBAT 

The TCF is a combined arms organiza- 
tion assigned to fight the rear battle. This 
may be a unit assigned a RAOC mission 
from the close-in battle or assigned to the 
rear battle. The commander at each echelon 
may attach this tactical unit to the RAOC 
to fight the rear battle. The TCF will be 
task organized by the G3 to defeat the 
threat. It may contain its own organic 
artillery or aviation support as task orga- 
nized by the G3. 

Employment Considerations 

When the threat in the rear area 
exceeds the capability of the MP and base 
defense forces, the RAOC will notify the 
RB officer that a TCF is required. The RB 
officer will notify the G3. The G3 will 



and the initial defensive response against 
enemy attacks. A copy of the plan will be 
forwarded through the BDLT for review by 
the RAOC. Requests for support or defen- 
sive augmentation will be coordinated by 
the BDLT with adjoining units, MP, and 
the RAOC. The BCOC is responsible for 
maintaining a 24-hour operation and a cur- 
rent situation map, as well as reliable 
continuous communications with the RAOC 
or a unit within the rear battle NET (pref- 
erably MP) that has contact with the 
RAOC. 

Base and base cluster commanders are 
responsible for their base defense. Short- 
ages in materiel or weaknesses in defense 
must be indentified early. The employment 
of obstacles (wire, demolitions, mines) is 
essential to the defense of each base. 
Where units cannot defend themselves or 
are not mutually supportive or cannot be 
adequately defended, repositioning must 
take place immediately. A delay may seri- 
ously endanger the unit. The RAOC will 
recommend the relocation of a unit to the 
RB officer. The BDLT in coordination with 
the RAOC will assist in the movement of 
the units. 

FORCE (TCF) SUPPORT 

analyze the situation with other staff ele- 
ments and will make one of the following 
recommendations to the commander: 

« Direct MP and reaction forces to harass 
and delay to gain time. 

• Pj'ovide direct or indirect fire systems to 
weight the battle for the MP. 

• Commit assets from the close-in battle. 

• Request a TCF from a higher head- 
quarters. (Depending on the tactical 
situation, a TCF may be assigned to the 
rear battle. In this case, the RB officer 
will have the authority to commit this 
force.) 

If the MP are tasked by the G3 to delay 
the force, the MP commander (PM, MP Bri- 
gade Cdr) will become the response force 
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commander. The MP commander will con- 
solidate MP assets and execute a delay 
using MP assets and any other available 
force under the control of the RAOC. 
Assets committed to support the delay will 
be under the operational control of the MP 
commander. 

Artillery for the Rear Battle 

When artillery is committed to weight 
the rear battle instead of a TCP, the 
artillery unit may be in direct support of 
the RAOC, the military police, or a unit 
directly involved in the rear battle. The 
fire support element or artillery officer of 
the RAOC will provide the artillery unit 
with the overlays and disposition of forces 
in the area of operation. In coordination 
between the RAOC and the artillery unit, 
control measures will be established. A 
restricted fire area (RFA) may be estab- 
lished around each base or base cluster as 
required to support fires for the MP. If 
forward observers are not available, the 
MP. the base cluster commander, or an 
appointed individual in the area of opera- 
tion (AO) may act as the forward observer 
for the artillery unit. The RAOC will 
coordinate with the SPO/SOTI who will 
assist in establishing the necessary 



Artillery Mission Without a TCF. 




logistic support for the artillery unit while 
it is in support of the RAOC. If the TCF 
is still required after the introduction of 
the artillery unit, the artillery unit may 
revert to the support of the TCF on order 
of the RAOC. 

The RFA may be used to define the 
boundaries of the AO used by the TCP. 
All units within the AO are under OPCON 
of the TCF. Each base will be identified 
as a no fire area (NFA). 

The operations order defines the RFA. 
The special instructions to the TCF will 
include the location of supply points for 
all classes of supplies required to support 
the TCF. 



An Example of an Area of Operation for the TCF. 
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Command and Contml 
of the TCF 

In the coordinating instruction of the 
operations order, the SPO/SOTI will be 
assigned the responsibility for notifying all 
supply points of the high priority that the 
TCF will have for supply issue. Addition- 
ally, if the TCF requires transportation 
support, the SPO/SOTI will coordinate this 
support. 

When a TCF is assigned to the rear bat- 
tle, it will be placed under the OPCON of 
the RB officer. The TCF commander 
assigned to the rear battle will report to 
the RAOC as the command and control 
element for the rear battle. The unit staff 
will coordinate with the RAOC, which will 
direct the rear battle. The RAOC provides 
the TCF commander with an operational 
plan developed to provide all logistic sup- 
port, medical support, units under OPCON, 
and the boundaries of the TCP’s tactical 



area. A BDLT from the area under 
OPCON of the TCF will act as the liaison 
team for the RAOC. The base commander 
and MP will retain control of their assets 
until the TCF arrives in the tactical area 
and notifies the RAOC that the TCF is 
prepared to assume the mission. The senior 
MP and/or the BDLT will provide immedi- 
ate tactical information to the TCF on 
their arrival in the area. The RAOC will 
be the controlling element for maintaining 
and relinquishing operational control of 
rear battle assets in coordination with 
parent headquarters. The RAOC must 
notify the SPO/SOTI of the loss of support 
from the area under attack and the SPO/ 
SOTI will coordinate the redirection of 
support from another area until the threat 
has been neutralized. 

The TCF may request additional combat 
forces through the RAOC. The TCF will 
coordinate logistic support through the 
RAOC from assets in the rear area. Once 



An Example of of a TCF. 




TCF 
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the TCF completes the mission and notifies 
the RAOC, the RAOC will release all units 
to the control of their parent units. The 
BDLT assisting the TCF conducts a battle 
damage assessment and requests the neces- 
sary ADC support. The TCF may be 
released back to the parent unit or recon- 
solidated in the rear area. 

When allied TCF/HN forces are employed 
in support of the rear battle, the RAOC 
will provide liaison with BDLT and the 
CMO section. The RAOC will follow pre- 
scribed agreements and will ensure that 
the coordination and support of the allied 
TCF follows theater requirements. 

The RAOC, based on the assessment of 
the BDLT, may recommend repositioning 
of units after an attack to tactically 
enhance the security of the base or base 
cluster. The RAOC will inform the RB 



STAFF IN 

Commander's Base 
Assessment 

During initial employment or in support 
of specific operations, the G3/DCSOPS and 
support commander, based on the staff 
guidance from the commander, will provide 
the RAOC with a priority list of facilities 
or supplies. This list is the commander’s 
base assessment. This assessment is 
formed by reviewing the threat, the opera- 
tion, or critical support requirements that 
are conducted by the unit. It will be a list 
by priority of critical facilities or supplies 
the commander determines to be essential 
{that is, headquarters, Class V, Class III, 
nuclear storage sites). The RAOC will use 
this assessment to list the bases by prior- 
ity in the rear area and to develop the rear 
battle plan. The assessment will change at 
the direction of the echelon commander or 
G3. It is the RAOC’s responsibility to priori- 
tize the bases using the assessment. The 
RAOC must maintain constant coordina- 
tion with other elements to ensure the 
assessment is accurate. 



officer and SPO/SOTI of the necessary 
support required to return the bases to 
operation. 

The RAOC must ensure it has exercised 
all necessary coordination in planning the 
employment of a TCF in the rear battle. 
Priorities for routes must be identified and 
controlled by the appropriate transporta- 
tion agency. The MP should assist the 
move of the TCF into position and brief 
the TCF commander on the current situa- 
tion. Logistic bases must be notified that 
priority of support has been changed to the 
TCF where applicable. If attack helicopters 
are used as a maneuver force or for aug- 
mentation with MP, a forward rearming 
and refueling point (FARRP) may be 
required. The RAOC must exercise close 
coordination with the SPO/SOTI so control 
of support assets for the committed TCF 
are efficient. 



RAOC Coordination 

The RAOC must ensure that complete 
and detailed coordination occurs with all 
critical elements in the rear area. The 
RAOC, being the control center for the rear 
battle, is responsible for coordinating the 
security of all units in the rear area. 

SECURITY, PLANS, AND 
OPERATIONS (SPO) SECTION OR 
SECURITY, OPERATIONS, 
TRAINING AND INTELLIGENCE 
(SOTI) SECTION 

In each echelon support command, this 
element provides the echelon support com- 
mand with planning and control of all 
logistic distribution in the command. This 
element is the RAOCs technical counter- 
part in the support command. Lateral 
coordination is essential, but there is a 
clear distinction in responsibility. The 
SPO/SOTI is responsible for controlling 
and administering the technical chain of 
command to support the forward battle- 
field. The RAOC is the tactical center for 
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coordinating the rear battle with the same 
CS and CSS units. These roles must 
remain separate and defined to ensure the 
rear battle operations retains unity of 
command. 

The RAOC shares concern for many 
critical areas of movements in the rear 
area (troop movements, supply movements, 
main supply routes (MSRs)). When the 
RAOC discovers disruptions or interdiction 
in the rear area that affects MSRs or any 
units moving in the rear, immediate coordi- 
nation must be initiated with the SPO/ 
SOTI to prevent the loss of forward sup- 
port. A Level III threat near an MSR will 
require a rerouting of traffic. A report of 
the interdiction of a route may signify a 
Level I or Level II threat. The transpor- 
tation agency and RAOC often need the 
same information. 

The RAOC shares many concerns on 
materiel (that is, Where are critical supply 
facilities?). The RAOC must monitor the 
distribution of critical classes and types of 
supplies in the rear area. As units are posi- 
tioned, the SPO/SOTI must infoi*m the 
RAOC of critical bases in reference to 
materiel (for example, this base contains 
the majority of the Class V for the divi- 
sion). When a base constitutes sole source 
of one class of supplies for the main battle 
area, it is considered a critical base. The 
RAOC must advise the SPO/SOTI of this 
vulnerability and action should be taken 
to resolve it. When no other alternative is 
available and this vulnerability must 
remain, the RAOC must inform the RB of- 
ficer immediately of the criticality of the 
base. Actions should be initiated to allevi- 
ate this lack of distribution. The SPO/ 
SOTI must ensure an equitable distribution 
of available supplies. When it cannot be 
accomplished, the RAOC must be informed 
immediately. 

MILITARY POLICE. 

MP employment in the rear area 
mutually supports the rear battle. MP sup- 
port will interface at all levels— from the 



base to the RAOC. The MP are the 
RAOC’s primary combat unit for Level II 
threats in the rear area. The MP as the 
‘‘eyes and ears” in the rear area will pro- 
vide information to the RAOC. If the 
RAOC needs additional information of a 
certain area, the MP can conduct an area 
reconnaissance to gain the information. 
The MP will locate themselves in or near 
every critical base in the rear area. The 
RAOC will constantly coordinate with the 
PM for support, 

ENGINEER 

The engineers are positioned throughout 
the battlefield. The RAOC must be aware 
of their location, capabilities, and response 
time. The availability of engineers for 
specific missions must be coordinated 
through the G3/DCSOPS and the echelon 
engineer. The RAOC must review the engi- 
neer mission requirements and contact the 
G3 to gain a full understanding of the 
priority of missions the commander has 
for the engineers. This coordination will 
provide the ADC plans section with 
groundwork to develop alternate sources of 
ADC support where engineer assets are 
austere or not available. The engineers 
will provide critical ADC support on a 
task or OPCON basis (for example, hard- 
ening bases, building bunkers, laying 
mines), but they must not he relied upon 
as a sole source unit for ADC. 

EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE DISPOSAL 
UNITS (EOD) 

EOD units will support the RAOC. The 
EOD unit will assist all Army units located 
within its assigned area. The RAOC, using 
the commander’s base assessment, will 
assist the EOD control center in prioritiz- 
ing incidents. 

AIR DEFENSE ARTILLERY 

The RAOC at each echelon will ensure 
a communications link is maintained 
through the echelon tactical operations 
centers (div, corps) or in the EAC with the 
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region air defense commander. The link 
with the region air defense commander 
ensures that the air defense warning status 
is monitored and reported to all bases in 
the rear area. 

In the division, the division airspace 
management element (DAME) and, in the 
corps, the corps airspace management ele* 
ment (CAME) will provide information and 
warnings. The air defense warning (ADW) 
will be reported as follows: 

• ADW Red— attack by hostile aircraft on 
missiles is imminent or in progress. 

• ADW Yellow— attack by hostile aircraft 
or missiles is probable. 

• ADW White— attack by hostile aircraft 
or missile is improbable. 

G2/INTELLIGENCE 

The RAOC must generate requirements 
for intelligence collectors. The RAOC is a 
user of intelligence. The RAOC must ask 
questions of the G2/echelon support ele- 
ments so that the G2 can identify collectors 
to assist the RAOC intelligence officer. The 
RAOC must assume the initiative in this 
area. Requests for overflights of the rear 
and counterintelligence teams to operate 
near built-up areas and industrial facilities 
are part of the RAOC responsibility for 

REAR Bi 

The RAOC primary means of communi- 
cation is over a secure, reliable, redundant, 
and resilient communications system. The 
RAOC. communicates with all elements 
that support, rear battle operations, includ- 
ing the various commands, staff agencies, 
headquarters, response forces, tactical 
combat forces, and bases or base clusters 
in the rear area. Key communication links 
are between the base defense force, MP, 
the echelon operations section, SPO/SOTI, 
and the T(3 f. 



developing the intelligence for the rear 
battle. 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE (Cl) 

Early coordination with Cl teams will 
aid the RAOC in identifying and reducing 
possible Level I threats in the rear area. 
Cl teams coordinate through the G2. The 
Cl teams will coordinate with local police, 
government officials, and counterterrorist 
organizations. Cl teams will provide invalu- 
able sources for intelligence and the identi- 
fication of Level I and II threat activity. 
The Cl effort is a continuous long-range 
operation which will provide sources of 
information to the RAOC. 

G5/CIVIL AFFAIRS 

Civil affairs units will be operating in 
and around the rear area. They operate 
from the forward brigade area through the 
communications zone. The coordination 
and assistance they provide are critical to 
the development of host nation support. 
During their work, civil affairs elements 
will often gain information critical to the 
discovery, control, and neutralization of 
Level I and some Level II threats. The 
military police and civil affairs teams will 
share this type of information through 
mutual support. The ADC plans section 
can also use the civil affairs teams to 
locate and identify HN assets for ADC 
support. 

TLE IMET 

Communications and Data 
Distribution 

The rear battle requires essentially the 
same timely communications support as 
any other combat operation in terms of 
interconnectivity between staff elements, 
headquarters, and units. Commanders plan 
for and use the existing area communica- 
tions system provided by the Theater 
Communications Command (Army) (TCC) 
(A)), the existing commercial telephone 
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systems, and the echelon signal organiza- 
tions. The area system provides access into 
a gridtype, multichannel communications 
system. Bases in the rear areas are sup- 
ported by the area signal system. This 
system provides secure precedence telephone 
service, secure message traffic service, and 
the capability to access the telephone 
system via FM radio using net radio inter- 
face (NRI) to all elements in the theater 
within a radio and area node. The area 
system provides reliable, redundant, and 
resilient communications to all its users 
through interconnectivity, alternate routing, 
and backup systems. At EAC, elements of 
the TCC(A) provide messenger service 
between major headquarters and adjacent 
area signal nodes and between area nodes 
and messenger relay stations located along 
lines of communications. 

Base cluster and intrabase communica- 
tions require careful planning to meet rear 
battle requirements because of the size of 
bases and base clusters. The varying 



number and types of units within a base 
cluster require reliable communications to 
execute defense plans. Moreover, they will 
use some equipment from the area signal 
system (WIRE) and other signal equipment 
and personnel from units operating in the 
base. In most cases, the mobile subscriber 
system meets the base’s needs. The base 
defense communication system changes 
dynamically as units move into or out of 
the base area; therefore, it requires contin- 
ual reevaluation. Intrabase communications 
are conducted primarily by telephone 
through local switchboards provided by 
tenant units or signal augmentation. Inter- 
base cluster communications are primarily 
by telephone and multichannel common 
user systems augmented by FM radio. 
Where single-channel FM has insufficient 
range, interbase cluster communications 
are augmented by HF radio. 

All bases will have FM radios as an 
auxiliary system for the rear battle net. 
Each base will coordinate directly with 



Automated and AM Communications. 
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the base cluster using FM as a back-up 
system. Base clusters will coordinate with 
the RAOC via FM through direct or re- 
layed communications. Those units isolated 
by distance or terrain will use adjacent 
bases or mobile patrols to augment their 
FM net. The RAOC will use automated 
communications or AM for cpordination 
with higher headquarters and adjacent or 
subordinate RAOCs. 

As MP units are normally the initial 
response force, their Communications 
capability is essential. The MP company 
has mobile communications from team to 
company. The MP battalion net links the 
commander, the staff, and subordinate com- 
panies, and provides the interface to the 
MP brigade command net. The MP brigade 
radio teletypewriter net links the brigade 
with subordinate battalions through high- 
frequency AM. Through the net-radio inter- 
face (NRI) capability, MP leaders can com- 
municate with anyone in the theater with 
a telephone or FM radio. 



Communications support for TCF is 
provided through communications assets 
organic to the force. The capability for 
internal communications and interface 
with the area signal system is organic to 
the TCF. 

Major theater commands (corps, 
TAACOM, theater Army) are also linked 
by multichannel high-frequency, auto- 
mated tactical satellites or tropospheric 
scatter direct communications. Although 
intended primarily for command traffic, 
these links can be used to pass emergency 
information. 

The RAOC is fully integrated into the 
area signal system and the tactical com- 
puter systems. Positioning, rear battle 
decisions, and situation reporting are facili- 
tated through maximum use of tactical 
computer terminals located in each RAOC. 
These systems make use of formatted digi- 
tal reporting of rear battle information and 
requests for assistance. 



Rear Battle FM NET. 
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The RAOC has automated access to 
maneuver control and intelligence comput- 
ers to access the data base information for 
fire support, air defense information, 
combat service support information, and 
intelligence information. 

The BDLTs assist the RAOC in coordi- 
nating for base defense. Tactical informa- 
tion, intelligence, requests for assistance, 
and other priority communications are 
transmitted between the liaison teams and 
the RAOC over the area signal system. 
Continuous liaison and communication are 
conducted through liaison personnel to the 
MP and engineers. 



TCF Communicationg 

When the TCF is employed for the rear 
battle, the TCF will use its organic commu- 
nications electronics operating instructions 
(CEOI), The BDLT as the coordination ele- 
ment will operate with the TCF S3/G3 and 
provide liaison and direct communications 
between the TCF and the RAOC. 

If additional support is required, the 
rear battle net can be utilized to expand 
support through the area signal system. 
The MP assets under the OPCON of the 
TCF may provide an additional back-up 
FM communications capability. 



INTELLIGENCE MISSION 



To conduct the rear battle successfully, 
the echelon commander and the RB officer 
must know enemy capabilities and inten- 
tions. They must anticipate enemy actions 
and receive early warning of incoming 
incursions in the rear area. Therefore, the 
all-source intelligence mission in support 
of rear battle is to provide echelon com- 
manders with timely and accurate intelli- 
gence regarding the rear battle. This 
mission requires the following: 

® Integration of intelligence from all 
sources at division through theater 
Army. 

• Exchange of intelligence between US, 
host nation, and allied forces, 

• Providing operations security (OPSEC) 
support to US combat, combat support, 
and combat service support elements in 
the rear area. 

• Timely dissemination of all-source intel- 
ligence and combat information. 

A critical intelligence task in support of 
the rear battle is to determine when and 
where enemy airborne or airmobile forces 
may be committed. Since these forces are 
normally employed within or deeper than 



the corps area of interest, the corps is 
highly dependent upon echelons above 
corps (EAC) for early warning. 

The RAOC intelligence officer is the inter- 
face into the intelligence system. The rear 
battle intelligence system is dependent on 
division, corps, EAC, and allied and host 
nations intelligence collection, processing, 
and dissemination systems. These must be 
exploited through all available means. 

Rear Battle Intelligence 
Responsibilities 

RAOC 

The RAOC is the focal point for the col- 
lection and dissemination of all rear battle 
intelligence preparation. The RB officer 
uses this information to allocate and posi- 
tion rear battle forces and to evaluate the 
positioning of critical bases. 

G2/DIVISION SUPPORT ELEMENT/ 
CORPS SUPPORT ELEMENT 

The support element provides analysis 
and (including IPB) fused intelligence on 
probable courses of enemy action and inten- 
tions directly to the RAOCs at each echelon. 
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MILITARY INTELLIGENCE (MI) 
GROUP COMBAT ELECTRONIC 
WARFARE INTELLIGENCE (CEWI) 

The MI gi'oup at corps supports the rear 
battle as part of its mission. This mission 
is carried out in response to G2 priorities 
principally by the MI group with indige- 
nous security, counterintelligence, and 
police agencies on matters relating to rear 
battle operations (countersabotage, counter- 
espionage, countersubversion, and ter- 
rorism). The MI group also supports the 
rear battle through the following: 

• Communications intelligence (COMINT). 
The group will employ COMINT systems 
that can intercept and locate enemy 
high frequency (HF) and very high fre- 
quency (VHF) communications in the 
rear area. 

• Weather support. Tactical weather sup- 
port is provided by the USAF staff 
weather officer (SWO) and the USAF 
weather team (WETM). Weather informa- 
tion allows the commander to assess the 
effects of weather on weapon systems 
and tactics. 

• Intelligence preparation of the rear 
battle. This continuous process develops 
a comprehensive and accurate data base 
of weather, enemy, and terrain informa- 
tion from all available sources before 
and during hostilities. This information, 
when integrated and analyzed with other 
intelligence, is the key to determining 
Level III threat targets, landing sites, 
and air avenues of approach. A detailed 
discussion of this process begins on 
page 3-31. 

• Target development. This process pro- 
vides targeting information to the RB 
officer based on the commander’s base 
assessment. It involves cueing intelli- 
gence assets to provide accurate and 
timely detection, identification, and loca- 
tion of enemy activity and high-value 
targets in sufficient detail and in time 
for effective attack. An example of a high- 
value rear area target for attack heli- 
copters, close air support aircraft, and/or 



artillery would be an enemy airmobile 
battalion on a landing zone, 

• Situation development. This process 
provides information that enables the 
commander to see the rear battle in suffi- 
cient time and detail to generate the 
appropriate force at the right time and 
place. Situation development includes a 
detailed analysis of the weather, terrain, 
and enemy capabilities based on intelli- 
gence from all sources and provides the 
basis for projecting enemy intentions. 

• Collection management. Through inte- 
grated management, intelligence collec- 
tors interface with, cue, and complement 
collectors at each echelon and the 
national intelligence structure. 

» Electronic warfare (EW) support. EW 
planning and support are provided to 
the RAOC to electronically degrade or 
disrupt enemy command and control 
communications. Requests for EW sup- 
port from the RAOC are directed to the 
appropriate EW section (Electronic 
Warfare Support Officer (EWSO) within 
the corps G3 section). 

• Operations security (OPSEC) support. 
OPSEC support provides the commander 
with the ability to see himself through 
the eyes of the enemy commander. The 
OPSEC data base identifies enemy intel- 
ligence capabilities and friendly unit high- 
value targets, patterns, and profiles. It 
identifies the vulnerabilities of friendly 
forces and recommends countermeasures. 
OPSEC support reinforces the com- 
mander’s base assessment. 

• Signals security (SIGSEC) support. The 
SIGSEC mission for the rear battle is 
directed toward denying the enemy any 
information concerning the communica- 
tions of friendly forces. 

• Imagery intelligence (IMINT). Side- 
looking airborne radar (SLAR), infrared 
radiation (IR), and photographic IMINT 
is provided to the RAOC upon request. 
IMINT allows the RAOC and TCF com- 
manders to see the threat during periods 
of darkness and assists in assessing the 
OPSEC posture. 
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Counterintelligence (Cl) 

Support 

Besides being familiar with the hostile 
threat capabilities in the rear area, Cl per- 
sonnel are aware of the scheme of maneu- 
ver for friendly deployed units. They also 
know and understand the commander’s 
rear battle plan. 

Upgrading intelligence holdings from 
reports submitted by all sources plays an 
important part in providing an accurate 
picture of enemy intentions for the rear 
battle. Because the rear battle threat is 
dynamic, Cl personnel must continually 
assess the level of threat and develop and 
recommend appropriate countermeasures to 
frustrate or eliminate the threat. 

Close liaison with police, civilian, and 
military intelligence agencies, the G5, and 
civil affairs personnel is a daily function. 
When hostile rear area attacks begin, coop- 
eration between agencies is critical in 
neutralizing the threat, particularly at 
Level I. 

Based on information on potential 
hostile rear area activity, defensive source 
nets are established to provide leads for the 
identification of perpetrators of incidents 
against friendly units and personnel. The 
source nets are composed of personnel who 
serve as paid or unpaid informants. They 
are generally local national employees such 
as barbers, civil laborers, and others whose 
access to the military and civilian com- 
munity may put them in a position to 
become aware of potential activities 
against friendly facilities. 

Incident Investigatipns 

Incidents of suspected espionage or sub- 
version are investigated by Cl personnel 
as directed. These investigations can lead 
to identification and elimination of perpe- 
trators of hostile actions in the rear area. 
Pattern analysis of multiple incidents can 
reveal enemy plans and intentions. 

Black and gray lists are created and 
updated to permit rapid identification of 
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key suspects in the rear area. Persons on 
these lists are those personnel whose cap- 
ture and detention are of prime importance 
to the US Army at or during the outbreak 
of hostilities. They include known or sus- 
pected agents, saboteurs, enemy sympathi- 
zers, and others who represent a serious 
threat to rear area. 

Identification and neutralization of 
hostile teams and cells are an important 
priority in rear battle operations. Infor- 
mation provided by Cl personnel is passed 
to local police, MP, or allied forces. 

Tactical HUMINT operations are 
employed to exploit those captured person- 
nel who can quickly identify other hostile 
agents and saboteurs and pinpoint unit/ 
team locations, future plans, or weak- 
nesses. Time constraints generally prevent 
extensive tactical HUMINT operations at 
Level III, but enemy agents, sympathizers, 
and terrorists can often be neutralized at 
Levels I and II. 



Cl personnel identify linecrossers, 
refugees, or defectors who can provide 
critical information. In TA, this mission 
exists during times of war and peace and 
provides for medium- and long-range Cl 
planning and activities. During war. Cl 
teams located near or collocated with the 
corps EPW cage will have EPW, refugees, 
defectors, and linecrossers identified by 
interrogators as being of Cl interest. Cl 
personnel conduct interviews/interrogations 
of these individuals and are primarily con- 
cerned with Cl information of current tac- 
tical value. Frequently, these interviews/ 
interrogations require a joint effort by Cl 
and interrogation personnel using the 
appropriate language. 

The MP will frequently collect intelli- 
gence and/or information from US or host 
nation sources while performing their 
mission in the rear area. The MP head- 
quarters will disseminate this information 
to the RAOC via the existing communi- 
cations net. 



Available Information and Intelligence Sources. 



Levels I and M: 

« Ml group (CEWI) tactical exploitation 
battalion. 

• Counterintelligence teams. 

• Bases and/or base cluster S2s. 

• Military police. 

• Convoys. 



Level III: 

• Echelons above corps (EAC) 
intelligence units. 

• Ml group (CEWI) tactical exploitation 
battalion. 

• Division Ml battalions. 

• Air defense radars. 



• Civilian police. 

• Host and/or allied nations. 

• Special forces detachments. 

• Inflight reports from aircraft. 

• Ground surveillance radars. 

• Remotely monitored sensors. 

• Civil affairs units. 



• Air Force intelligence systems. 

• Combat units. 

• Inflight reports from aircraft. 

• Allied and host nation units. 

• Military police. 

• National systems. 
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INTELUGENCE PREPARATION OF THE REAR BATTLE 



The same methodology and analytical 
approach applied to the intelligence prepara- 
tion of the deep battle and close-in battle 
also applies to the IPB of the rear battle. 
This analysis extends past the echelon com- 
mander’s area of influence into his area 
of interest because enemy forces attacking 
the echelon rear area may be launched 
from outside of this area. 

Intelligence preparation of the rear 
battle is a continuous process that will 
begin before combat operations are initi- 
ated. It enables the echelon commander to 
determine his vulnerable areas, analyze the 
threat, upgrade facilities and procedures as 
necessary, and prepare contingency plans. 

An important aspect of this process is 
the preparation of the templates that 
analysts use to postulate and graphically 
portray enemy capabilities, vulnerabilities, 
intentions, and courses of action. There are 
four types of templates— doctrinal, situa- 
tional, event, and decision support. These 



are drawn to scale as map overlays and 
may be integrated into the five-step intel- 
ligence preparation of the rear battle. 

Five-Step Intelligence 
Preparation of Rear Battle 

The first step is evaluating the threat— 
the examination of enemy doctrine, tactics, 
capabilities, equipment, and other order of 
battle factors. This evaluation is accom- 
plished by analyzing enemy doctrine and 
preparing a situational template that 
shows how the enemy would like to fight 
if he were not restricted by terrain and 
weather. It involves the portrayal of enemy 
doctrine and operational concepts including 
echelonment, frontages and depths, unit 
dispositions, and objectives. Friendly infor- 
mation may also be portrayed on this 
template including force and weapons 
composition, fire support, combat service, 
and combat service support information. 



IPB Templates. 
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An example of doctrinal templating is the 
portrayal of an enemy airborne or air- 
mobile assault into the rear area. This 
portrayal would be developed from the 
conceptual employment beyond the FLOT 
and the review of high priority targets in 
the rear area. 

The second step is considering the areas 
of influence and interest based on the 
assigned area of operations. 

When the mission is assigned, an area 
of operations is normally specified. If a 
defensive mission is assigned, the area of 
operations is graphically delineated with 
lateral and rear boundaries; this area of 
operations is called a sector. If an offensive 
mission is assigned, the area is graphically 
portrayed with lateral and rear boundaries, 
this is called a zone. 

The actual size of any assigned area of 
operations will be based on the higher 
command’s assessment of the requirements 



resulting from an analysis of the assigned 
mission, enemy, terrain, troops, and time 
available (METT-T). An important factor 
affecting this assessment is the higher 
commander’s overall concept of operation 
and the role the unit must play within the 
concept. 

The area of influence is a geographic 
area wherein a commander is directly 
capable of influencing operations by 
maneuver or fire support systems normally 
under his command or control. Com- 
manders evaluate the conceptual area of 
influence of their subordinate units and 
the other factors of METT-T when devel- 
oping a concept of operation. An area of 
influence is not assigned by a higher 
headquarters. It has no specific boundaries 
and is not reflected graphically on any 
map. 

The area of interest is that area of 
concern to the commander, including the 
area of operations, areas adjacent thereto, 



Area of Operations (sector/zone). 
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and extending into enemy territory to the 
objectives of current or planned operations. 
This area also includes areas occupied by 
enemy forces who could jeopardize the 
accomplishment of the mission. The com- 
mander’s area of interest usually contains 
a portion of the area of operations of the 
higher headquarters and adjacent units. 
These areas may contain enemy forces 
capable of affecting future operations. An 
area of interest is self-determined. It is 
not assigned by a higher headquarters. 
Instead, it represents the terrain, or se- 
lected parts of terrain, which are of special 
interest to the unit. Such areas frequently 
contain named areas of interest (NAI), 
routes approaching the area of operations, 
or specific units which may eventually 



enter the units’ area of operations. Since 
it does not reflect an area of responsibility, 
the area of interest is not designated by 
boundaries. 

The third step is converting terrain 
analysis and intelligence and engineering 
estimates to graphic information (over- 
lays). This provides an important focus on 
the composition and characteristics of the 
rear battle and how they may affect 
friendly and enemy capabilities, vulner- 
abilities, and courses of action. A graphic 
overlay should include: 

• Lines of communication. 

• Built-up areas. 

• Combined obstacles. 



Areas of Influence and Interest. 
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• Soil types. 

• Terrain profiles. 

• Hydrology. 

• Ground fog. 

• Light data chart. 

• Ground avenues of approach. 

• Air avenues of approach to include 
disposition of ADA assets. 

• Fording sites. 

• Landing zones. 

• Drop zones. 

• Critical sites, facilities, and installations. 

• Critical choke points along transporta- 
tion and supply routes. 

• Key civilian installations and population 
centers. (Refugee Collection Centers)- 

• Known and suspected areas of sym]Dathiz- 
ers and terrorists. 

The fourth step is analyzing the effects 
of weather on terrain. Therefore, steps 3 
and 4 are closely related and are designed 
to integrate terrain and weather data and 
analyze their interactive effects on friendly 
and enemy operations. Weather parameters 
that impact on terrain mobility and both 
optical and electronic line-of-sight capabili- 
ties include: 

• Dewpoint. 

• Humidity. 

• Illumination. 

• Precipitation. 

• Severe weather. 

• Cloud cover. 

• Temperature. 

• Surface winds. 

The final step is to integrate the threat. 
In this step, all of the information and 
graphic aids gathered or produced in the 



previous four steps are combined to provide 
a detailed, accurate, and timely analysis of 
threat forces, weather, and terrain condi- 
tions as they relate to the mission and 
specific battlefield conditions. To accomp- 
lish this, three templates are prepared in 
step 5— situation, event, and decision 
support: 

• The situation template is basically a doc- 
trinal template with terrain and weather 
constraints applied. The purpose of this 
template is to modify enemy doctrine 
and concepts into actual battlefield 
tactics and conditions over a specific 
piece of terrain. It shows how weather 
and terrain conditions may cause the 
enemy to deviate from his doctrinal 
norms and it develops enemy courses of 
action, capabilities, and intentions. 

• The event template involves determining 
or predicting under what conditions, 
when, and where enemy forces will 
attempt operations in the rear area. The 
event template aids in determining intel- 
ligence collection requirements and in 
formulating intelligence collection plans. 

• The decision support template is the 
final template in the preparation of in- 
telligence of the rear battle process. It 
is the graphic portrayal of the best esti- 
mate of the enemy’s intended course of 
action and is, in essence, the Intelligence 
Estimate in graphic format. The decision 
support template provides the com- 
mander with valuable information con- 
cerning the r^ar battle that can assist 
him in determining how to best protect 
his logistic, maintenance, and communi- 
cations activities and facilities from 
enemy sabotage or attack. The use of 
reconnaissance flights over our rear 
area to photograph current force disposi- 
tion will enhance the intelligence 
officer’s analysis of the decision support 
template. For a comprehensive discussion 
of the intelligence preparation of the rear 
battle process, see FM 34-1. 
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Air Force and HNS Intelligence 
Support 

EARLY WARNING SUPPORT 

Early warning and identification of 
enemy airborne and airmobile operations 
are provided by several types of forward 
collection methods including air defense 
systems and Air Force Airborne Warning 
and Control System (AWACS). 

The air defense warning system is a 
critical link in the rear battle early warn- 
ing system. The Air Force can also provide 
additional early warning support through 
the G2 to the RAOC intelligence officers. 
Airborne intelligence collectors used by the 
Air Force provide the greatest lead time for 



preparation against a Level III threat. It 
is essential that the intelligence officer for 
the RAOC becomes a subscriber to this 
intelligence source. 

HOST OR ALLIED NATION 
SUPPORT 

If the host nation is viable and supports 
the operation, it may provide essential 
rear battle intelligence. Assistance from 
host or allied nations is an important 
factor in the collection and analysis of infor- 
mation and is usually provided directly to 
the MP/ base/BDLT. This support will 
vary depending on the area in which the 
battle is fought. The ability of the civil 
affairs (CA) elements in the area to propo- 
gate this support is an essential link in 
the success of host nation intelligence. 
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ell-planned and tenacious base defense is the cornerstone 
of successful rear battle operations. Base defense operations 
include all actions that units occupying a base take to protect 
themselves from enemy acts. They consist of a combination 
of passive and active measures including the assistance of 
the MP patrolling and reconnaissance operations, hardening 
and dispersal actions, cover and concealment, deception, and 
immediate reaction to enemy threat or attack. Base defense 
operations are enhanced by the extensive use of reinforcing 
obstacles, natural obstacles, sensors, surveillance devices, and 
observation and listening posts. 
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BASE CONFIGURATION AND POSITIONING 



Every unit is responsible for its own local 
security and must be capable of protecting 
itself against Level I enemy incursions. 
However, support units are not trained or 
equipped to conduct a sustained defense 
against Levels II and III attacks. Therefore, 
combat support and combat service support 
units are normally grouped into bases and 
base clusters to enhance their own defense 
as well as mutual support forward forces. 
The composition of bases and base clusters 
is the responsibility of the RB officer. The 
senior officer in each base/base cluster will 
be the base/base cluster commander. 

Base 

The base is a geographically small, 
defendable area with a defined perimeter 
and established access controls. The base 
commander is the unit commander or senior 
unit commander if more than one unit is 
present in the base. The base is the focal 
point for base defense planning and training 
and is responsible for defending itself 
against Level I attacks. In cases of Levels 
II and III attacks, the base engages enemy 
forces and delays them until reinforcing MP 
or a tactical combat force (possibly host 
nation forces) arrives and assists in defeat’ 
ing the incursion. Each base will establish 
a base defense operation center (BDOC) to 
plan, coordinate, and supervise base defense 
operations. The position of the base will 
be determined by the G3, support com- 
mander, and the RAOC. 

Whenever possible, the base should be 
situated and configured to take advantage 
of natural and manmade terrain features. 
The area to be defended may vary from 
high ground with good observation and 
fields of fire to a highly congested area 
with buildings or jungle, obscuring observa- 
tion and limiting fields of fire. Missions 
(CS, CSS) and security considerations are 
involved in the final selection of a base 
site which include: 

« Dispersions Base troops and facilities 

must be dispersed to reduce their vulner- 
ability against enemy artillery, nuclear, 



or chemical attacks. However, they must 
be close enough to provide mutual support 
and protection against enemy ground 
attacks. Therefore, a compromise must be 
reached between the conflicting require- 
ments of dispersion and mass. 

® Cover and concealment. The area 
should afford good cover, camouflage, 
and concealment to enhance the base’s 
survivability. 

• Internal acceBsibility. A suitable internal 
road or trail capable of accommodating 
large trucks and vans going to all parts 
of the support area is characteristic of a 
base site with good internal accessibility. 

® External accessibility. Proximity to the 
main supply route (MSR) with good routes 
into and out of the proposed area is 
characteristic of a site with good external 
accessibility. The availability of alternate 
routes between the MSR and the motor 
park is also important to facilitate two- 
way traffic, to reduce the chance of tree 
blowdown or rubble preventing entry and 
exits, and to facilitate the execution of 
an evacuation plan if necessary. 

« Proximity. The base must surround or 
be located as close as possible to the 
activities or installations it supports on 
a normal day-to-day operation. 

• Security and defensive capabilities. 
Besides satisfying operational requirements, 
the position chosen should provide ade- 
quate security and defense against enemy 
sabotage activities and direct attacks. In 
most situations, the support mission of 
the base is the overriding consideration 
in determining its physical location in 
the rear area. 

• Communications. Availability of com- 
munications is extremely important in 
considering a possible base location. The 
area signal system is the primary com- 
munication link for the rear battle. Each 
base and base cluster will have organic 
radio equipment dedicated to the rear 
battle net as an alternate means of 
communication. In some instances, tenant 
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units may augment base communications 
and coordination with the local com* 
munications-electronic staff office may 
be necessary to assist in gaining access 
to the area communications system. 

• Internal layout. The internal layout of 
the base should be such that it supports 
both the base’s support mission as well 
as base defense operations. 

The final selection of a site includes, a 
thorough ground reconnaissance of the sites 
chosen by map reconnaissance. Once an 
area has been selected and the ground 
reconnaissance has been completed, the 
tentative locations of base elements are 
determined and marked with signs. Sketches 
of the area are prepared showing the approxi* 
mate location of each element. The traffic 
circulation plan, observation or listening 
posts (OPs/LPs), motor parks, and the base 
defense plan are developed. The sketches 
should also show the locations and directions 
of fire for any crew-served weapons. A strip 
map showing the route of movement should 
be prepared for use by drivers and by individ- 
uals who will be in charge of the movement. 

Base Cluster 

The base clusters normally cover a 
larger geogi'aphical area than a base. Base 
clusters contain several bases that are 
grouped together to enhance their security 



as well as to facilitate their support of 
combat forces. A base cluster normally does 
not have a defined perimeter or established 
access point. For rear battle purposes, the 
base cluster is the next higher tactical 
command and control headquarters of the 
base. The base cluster commander is 
normally a commander who has a head- 
quarters and staff that have the capability 
to establish a base cluster operations center 
(BCOC). The BCOC is the nucleus for all 
matters about the rear battle within the 
cluster and, therefore, provides the command 
and control apparatus to plan, coordinate, 
and supervise base cluster. The BCOC is 
similar in many respects to a tactical opera- 
tions center (TOC). It coordinates base 
defense operations and plans, and establishes 
and maintains communications with bases. 
The RAOC collects and disseminates intel- 
ligence plans for air and fire support to 
the clusters. The RAOC also coordinates 
the employment of military police and/or 
combat forces to assist base defense forces 
in defeating Levels II and III attacks. 

Isolated Units 

Most combat service support units in 
the corps rear area are positioned within 
a base cluster. However, some may operate 
from independent or isolated bases. These 
units will be integrated into the rear battle 
plan. They will report directly to the RAOC. 



BASE DEFENSE SYSTEM 



Base Defense Components 

To be effective, a base defense system 
must accomplish the four rear battle tasks: 

D Secure the ftase. The base/base cluster 
commander must establish necessary defen- 
sive measures to ensure the security of 
his unit. The base must collocate assets to 
secure the unit while the primary CS or 
CSS mission continues. Each commander 
must apply METT-T to determine these 
requirements. The mission must be accom- 
plished and the base must be secure. 



Detection, Detection includes the use 
of day and night observation devices as 
well as communications intelligence, radar, 
and sensor equipment to provide early 
warning of enemy infiltration attempts. The 
platoon early warning system (PEWS) is 
an effective anti-intrusion and detection 
system. However, it must be employed in 
sufficient quantities to provide adequate 
coverage of the base area. Chemical detection 
and radiological monitoring devices also 
must be employed to detect the presence 
of chemical or radiological contaminants. 
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Warning systems and procedures are 
established to provide notice of enemy 
attack. The procedures must include gradu- 
ated phases of defense to meet the suspected 
or known threat (possible, probable, immi- 
nent). If an attack is unlikely but possible 
from Level I threats, the percentage of 
personnel involved in the defense is quite 
small. If Levels II or III threat is probable, 
the defensive requirements may disrupt or 
stop the combat support mission because 
the base must prepare for the attack. Alarms 
should be sounded to notify all personnel 
of various alert postures. Devices such as 
as sirens, pyrotechnics, and horns can be 
used for this purpose. 

Areas in the rear that are devoid of 
tactical units, or are isolated because of 
troop disposition, should be reconned on an 
irregular basis by MP patrols. The RAOC 
should coordinate this activity with the 
echelon Provost Marshal as part of the 
MP area security mission. 

Delay. The defense system must suffi- 
ciently hinder the attacker’s progress after 
detection and warning to permit base defense 
forces to react. Delay is accomplished by 
employing obstacles and possibly minefields. 
These obstacles are covered by direct or 
indirect fires and are designed to slow and 
canalize the enemies movement. 

The restrictions that minefields impose 
on friendly mobility, as well as enemy 
mobility, dictate the need for positive and 
effective command and control of mine 
employment. The echelon commander is 
vested with the authority to emplace mines 
in the rear area. At his discretion this may 
vary with the purpose of the minefield and 
types of mines (conventional or scatterable). 
Minefields that restrict maneuver to a 
greater degree require a higher echelon of 
authority. In all cases, the responsible 
commander must ensure that the proposed 
field is coordinated with adjacent, higher, 
and subordinate units. He must further 
ensure that limitations to friendly maneuver 
are minimized and that all requirements 
for reporting, marking, and recording are 
met. Commanders may delegate approval 



authority to lower echelons as stated. Also, 
any higher echelon may retain emplacement 
authority from subordinate elements. 



Positive steps must be taken to grant 
or withhold authority for mine employment. 
This is particularly crucial for scatterable 
mines. Orders must be specific in delega- 
tion of employment authority and equally 
specific in withholding authority. Failure 
to be specific could result in mines not being 
employed where needed or possibly employed 
in an area which would restrict lines of 
communication. The delegation or withhold- 
ing of employment authority should be 
specified in the real* battle plan and changed 
as necessary by fragmentary orders. 



Destruction. Once the enemy force 
has been detected and delayed, it must be 
destroyed. If it can be destroyed with the 
capability of the base and MP response 
forces, then the threat should be destroyed 
as quickly as possible. This is facilitated 
by positioning machine guns and lightweight 
antiarmor weapons to cover obstacles and 
possible enemy avenues of approach. Grenade 
launchers mounted on designated vehicles 
are very effective fire suppression systems 
that can be quickly dispatched to threatened 
areas. If the threat exceeds the available 
base assets, the preplanned measure to 
delay the force may be seriously tested 
until the MP response force or the TCF can 
arrive. At times, due to facilities and assets, 
the base will not prevent the breach of the 
perimeter. Base defense plans should con- 
sider this problem. Critical units or bases 
may be evacuated from the area if the 
factors of METT-T permit. Close and con- 
tinuous coordination with the RAOC will 
enhance this defense. 



Though the threat is described by Levels 
(I, II, III) as a planning guide and 
defenses are planned and assigned 
based on these levels, the threat levels 
do not restrict responses. The RAOC 
must apply the necessary force to destroy 
the threat. In some instances, a Level I 
threat may require MP response forces, or 
MP response forces may destroy a Level 
III threat. The rule is to apply the necessary 
force required to destroy the threat. 
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Base defense should not automatically 
engage hostile forces. They should prepare 
to defend the base, then report the hostile 
force, and observe while continuing their 
logistic support mission (if this is prudent). 
The base/base cluster commander must 
understand when the enemy should be 
engaged, and the commander should inform 
the RAOC of his actions when he does 
engage the force. 

Base Defense Security and 
Control Procedures 

Every base must establish and implement 
security and control procedures that provide 
for in-depth security and must nullify or 
reduce the effectiveness of enemy attacks. 
These may include the following: 

• Individuals entering the base must be 
subjected to control procedures. (Identifi- 
cation procedures must be established 
and enforced.) 

• Specified points of entry and exit must 
be established and all other points denied 
or observed. 

• Personnel and crew-served weapons must 
be provided as backup at each point of 
entry and exit and on high-speed avenues 
of approach. 

• An on-order reaction force must be desig- 
nated and rehearsed. Their communications 
net must incorporate communications 
between the entry and exit points, BDOC, 
and the reaction force. 

• Use of terrain. Proper evaluation and 
organization of the area is essential to 
reduce the number of forces required for 
the defense of the base. Factors that 
should be considered include: 

— Natural defensive characteristics of 
the terrain. 

— Use of reinforcing obstacles to enhance 
the natural defense characteristics of 
the terrain. 

— Existing roads and watei*ways for use as 
military lines of communication (LOG). 



— Control of land areas surrounding the 
base complex to preclude or inhibit 
enemy direct fire, indirect fire, and 
ground attacks. (This can be accom- 
plished through mutual support from 
adjacent bases to ensure coverage of 
all areas.) 

— Adequate dispersion to reduce the effects 
of nuclear and chemical weapons. 

— Identification and observation of poten- 
tial enemy landing and drop zones. 

• Security. Early warning of enemy inten- 
tions and/or actual operations is essential 
to provide base defense forces time to 
react. MP patrols, ground surveillance 
radars, air reconnaissance, surveillance 
systems (to include chemical agent detec- 
tion and warning devices and radiological 
monitoring equipment) can all provide 
early warning. Military police and counter- 
intelligence information obtained from 
civilian informants and the actions of 
indigenous personnel near the base may 
be excellent indicators of pending enemy 
actions. Security measures vary with the 
enemy threat, forces available, and other 
factors. The base commander must prepare 
the best defense for his base using the 
factors of mission, enemy, terrain, troops, 
and time available (METT-T). 

• Mutual support. The base cluster 
commander is responsible for coordinating 
the support between bases to assist in 
the defense of the base cluster. The devel- 
opment of a reaction force within the base 
cluster will aid in the mutual security of 
each base in the cluster. 

• Responsiveneas. Attacks against a base 
may range from long-range sniper, mortar, 
artillery, or rocket fire to saboteurs or 
tactical units. Because the enemy has the 
advantage of deciding when, where, and 
with what force he will attack, base 
defense forces should be prepared to meet 
the widest possible ranges of contingencies. 
The defender prepares base defense plans 
to maintain the integrity of the base. 
The plans are rehearsed, evaluated, and 
revised as necessary. To facilitate the 
use of fire support in the base area, the 
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defensive plan contains preplanned refer- 
ence points (for example, on and around 
likely enemy landings or drop zones). 

Since the primary objective of base 
defense operations is to maintain a secure 
base and to minimize disruptions to the 
primary missions of support, the defender 



uses whatever actions are necessary to 
engage enemy forces before they can pene- 
trate the base. The base commander also 
maintains constant liaison with the base 
cluster operations center (BCOC) to report 
enemy activities in his area and, if neces- 
sary, request assistance from military police 
or other forces to remove the threat. 



BASE DEFENSE TRAINING 



Support personnel, particularly officers 
and NCOs, may require refresher training 
in base defense principles and techniques. 
This includes the use of organic weapons, 
communications procedures, emplacement 
and monitoring of gi’ound sensors, prepara- 
tion of defensive positions, fire support 
coordination, and NBC defense measures. 

Unit Training 

Unit and base defense training focuses 
on rehearsal of base defense plans, continua- 
tion of the support mission under limited 
attack, and complete defensive posture 
without conducting the support mission. 
When necessary, on-site training assistance 
may be provided by BDLTs and combat 
units. Requests for such assistance will be 
coordinated by the RAOC. Additionally, 
the military intelligence assets may assist 
base units in conducting operations security 
(OPSEC) training. 

Individual Training 

All individuals will take part in base 
defense operations. They may require re- 
fresher training in the following areas as 
applicable to their roles in the base defense 
effort: 

« Preparation of individual fighting positions. 

• Camouflage, cover, and concealment. 

• Patrol and operation of roadblocks and 
checkpoints. 

• Limited visibility operations to include 
the use of night observation devices and 
sensors and special challenge, sign, and 
countersign techniques. 



• Cross-training on individual and crew- 
served weapons and supporting equipment 
available within the unit. 

• Marksmanship, especially night firing 
and the preparation of range cards. 

• Listening posts and observation post 
operations with emphasis on security, 
sound and light discipline, and reporting 
procedures. 

« Emplacement, operation, and maintenance 
of special observation and detection devices 
such as sensors, flares, platoon early 
warning system (PEWS), and remotely 
employed sensors (REMS). 

• Cross-training in all communications 
equipment available within the unit and 
in communication techniques. 

• Obstacle construction and mines and 
boobytrap emplacement. 

• Counterattack, use of rally points internal 
and external. 

• Use of individual and non-air defense crew 
served weapons in an air defense role. 

• Nuclear, biological, and chemical (NBC) 
protective measures. 

• Operations security (OPSEC). 

• Identification of threat vehicles and 
equipment. 

• Spot reports using SALUTE format. 

® Fire support requests, coordination, and 
adjustment. 
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Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical 
(NBC) Training 

The debilitating and lethal effects of NBC 
weapons pose a great threat to all personnel 
on the AirLand battlefield. The enemy’s 
priority targets include nuclear delivery 
means (aircraft, artillery, missiles, and rocket 
sites); headquarters of division and higher 
echelons; communications and radar sites; 
and reserves and troop concentrations. 

Chemical attacks on the rear battlefield 
may require personnel to assume progres- 
sively higher mission-oriented protective 
posture (MOPP) and to work in full pro- 
tective clothing for extended periods of time. 
This will impair performance and require 
more time to perform even the most routine 
tasks. Additionally, salvage, recovery, 
reclassification, and maintenance operations 
may be hampered by the contamination of 
damaged equipment. This may require com- 
manders to either initiate time-consuming 
decontamination operations or increase 
personnel risks to save time. Contamination 
may be so acute that equipment may have 
to be repaired while it is contaminated, 
supplies decontaminated before issue, and 
medical patients decontaminated before they 
are treated. Therefore, it is imperative that 
unit personnel are trained in the following: 

• Contamination avoidance, which is accom- 
plished through NBC reconnaissance, 
detection and warning of NBC hazards, 
and limiting the spread of contamination. 

• Protective measures, which include the 
use of mission-oriented protective postui’e 
(MOPP)— both personnel and vehicles, 



recognition of NBC alarms and NBC 
weapon effects, and the ability to admin- 
ister appropriate self aid, first aid, and 
buddy aid. 

• Decontamination operations, which include 
emergency personnel and equipment or 
partial decontamination of personnel and 
equipment. These training techniques 
must be integrated into individual and 
unit training programs to enable rear 
area units and personnel to survive and 
operate in an NBC environment and to 
continue to support the main effort. 

Base Defense Exercises 

Base defense exercises are the final and 
most important step in the base defense 
training cycle since they provide the means 
for developing individual and unit proficiency 
in base defense operations. These exercises 
are conducted under various weather condi- 
tions during day and night. Base defense 
exercises are used to familiarize base defense 
forces and tenant units with their roles in 
base defense operations. They include, but 
are not limited to, rehearsals of base defense 
plans, manning of defensive positions, 
coordination of supporting fires, coordina- 
tion with adjacent bases, and integration 
of external support by MP/TCF. Besides 
conducting exercises that involve all base 
defense forces, BDOC/BCOC exercises 
should be held to train leaders involved in 
the defense of the base to exercise fire 
support coordination agencies, to test com- 
munications, and to exercise the necessary 
coordination and liaison between the bases, 
base clusters, and the RAOCs. 
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Division Rear Battle 




he division is responsible for the rear battle within its 
own boundaries. The division commander and the G3 will 
incorporate rear battle planning for the AirLand battlefield 
to ensure the division can fight and sustain through the 
full depth of the battlefield. 



The planning area for the rear battle in the division 
begins with the battalion trains and extends to the division 
rear boundaries. The division commander is responsible for 
the rear battle and will delegate this authority to a rear 
battle (RB) officer that he will appoint based on the factors 
of METT-T. A rear area operations center (RAOC) augments 
each division for control, planning, and staff coordination 
of the rear battle. A base defense liaison team will coordinate 
with each brigade S3 to interface with the division RAOC. 
(For a more detailed discussion of the RAOC interface see 
chapter 3.) 
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DIVISION REAR AREA 



The Division RB officer has the authority 
for the rear battle in the division rear area. 
The RB officer will have a RAOC to estab- 
lish, plan, and coordinate all rear battle 
requirements throughout the division rear 
area. The RAOC will provide assistance to 
all base cluster commanders for base defpnse, 
for military police interface with base forces, 
and for support of direct and indirect fires. 

The units should be positioned in the 
rear area using the guidelines in chapter 4. 
Once units are positioned in the rear area, 
the RAOC will establish communications 
and initiate coordination with base cluster 
commanders. Additional units moving into 
the division rear area must contact the 
RAOC and inform them of their location. 
If an area commander is required due to 
geographical area or dispersion, the RB 
officer will assign a base cluster commander 
with area responsibility in the division. 
The RAOC also will provide the area com- 
mander with a base defense liaison team 
(BDLT) to coordinate and control this area. 

Indirect fire support in the division rear 
is the responsibility of the division fire 
support officer (FSO). The FSO will plan 
fire support for those critical facilities desig- 
nated by the division commander. The 
RAOC assistant operations officer will 
assist in coordinating and preparing all fire 
plans for the rear battle. If possible, critical 
bases should be positioned within the range 
of division and corps artillery assets that 
are positioned to support the main battle 
area. The commander will direct an on-order 
mission for the appropriate artillery assets 
in the division. When critical bases in the 



rear area cannot be positioned for artillery 
support, the G3, in coordination with the 
RAOC, will plan on-order missions for 
attack helicopters to support the bases 
outside the range of artillery. If conditions 
in the close-in battle permit, artillery assets 
from the close-in battle may be repositioned 
to support the rear battle. If Air Force assets 
are available, the division RAOC will coor- 
dinate with the division G3 (Air Force LNO) 
for air support for the division rear battle. 
Air Force forward air controllers working 
in the brigade area may provide air support 
to the division rear battle. 

When the rear battle threat exceeds the 
capability of assets located in the division 
rear area, the division commander may— 

® Commit reserves to the rear battle. 

• Utilize forces from the close-in battle to 
defeat the threat. 

• Request a TCF from corps. 

The corps commander, in response to 
the needs of the division, may— 

• Provide a TCF to the division (attached, 
OPCON). 

• Establish a separate area of operation 
by redefining the division boundary and 
assume the mission to defeat the threat. 

The TCF will be task organized to 
provide its own indirect fire for this mission. 
The use of combat aviation brigade (CAB) 
as a maneuver force with the on-order 
mission to the rear battle provides excep- 
tional flexibility and fire power. 



BRIGADE REAR AREA 



The rear battle in the brigade is the 
responsibility of the brigade commander. 
The brigade staff will provide the necessary 
coordination. The brigade S3 will ensure all 
units operating in and around the brigade 
support area have taken adequate security 
measures. These include— 

« Positioning base clusters near critical 
points such as bridges or points along 



main supply routes (MSRs) to observe 
critical areas. 

• Ensuring all units supporting the brigade 
establish a base defense (villages and 
towns will assist their defense capability). 

• Coordinating with military police to 
ensure aggressive patrolling and early 
warning. 
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Brigade Rear Area. 




• Positioning bases near reserve locations. 

• Establishing an alert system and com- 
munication net for defense of the brigade 
support area. 

Though the maneuver units alternate 
from offensive to defensive actions, the 
support units of the brigade must also 
maintain a constant awareness because they 
will remain under combat conditions at all 
times. (For a detailed discussion of rear 
battle operations in support of offensive 
maneuver, see appendix C.) 

The battalion combat trains are positioned 
so close to combat forces their defense 
mutually aligns with the security of the 
battalion they support. Their defense will 
not be addressed in this manual. 

The brigade support area normally falls 
within the range of division artillery assets. 
The brigade fire support element (FSE) is 
responsible for preparing and executing all 
fires in the brigade rear area. The brigade 
may also request close air support (CAS) 



for the rear battle. The coordination and 
control may be provided by Air Force 
TACPs attached to the brigade or a forward 
air controller (airborne) may be tasked to 
support the mission. The brigade FSE can 
coordinate this support. The forward bat- 
talions may also provide indirect fire support 
with mortars. 

When threat activity exceeds the capa- 
bility of brigade’s assets, the division com- 
mander will provide reinforcements based 
on the needs of the division. He may — 

• Commit a tactical combat force (TCF) to 
the brigade (attachment). 

• Commit attack helicopters or air cavalry 
assets. 

• Request additional support from adjacent 
units (another forward brigade). 

• Request a TCF from corps. 

The assets within the theater (availability 
of combat units) will affect the division 
commander’s options. 
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Division RAOC Staff Coordination. 




STAFF IWTERACTION FOR THE REAR BATTLE 



The rear battle, as an integral part of 
the AirLand Battle, must be coordinated 
into the staff planning of all members of 
the division staff. The RAOC as the control 
center for the rear battle will ensure that 
this coordination is active and continuous. 

Division G2 

The intelligence preparation of the rear 
battle is absolutely critical to the success 
of the AirLand battlefield. Besides looking 
deep and close-in, the intelligence system 
must look at the rear battle. Counterintel- 
ligence (Cl) teams in close coordination 
with military police and local police must 
develop information about the rear battle 
threat. Cl teams should concentrate their 
efforts around heavy populated areas and 
likely access routes close to critical facilities 
to assist in identifying and neutralizing 
Levels I and II threat forces. In addition 
enemy attacks in the rear area are usually 
coordinated with enemy actions in the 
close-in battle. An analysis of enemy actions 



in our rear area may well provide us with 
the ability to determine enemy actions 
throughout the battle area. 

Division G3 

The G3 must plan to fight all three 
battles (deep, close-in, and rear). His ability 
to manage assets and position resources to 
project the maximum amount of combat 
power is critical. The RAOC will assist in 
rear battle planning for every operations 
order. Key considerations include fire support 
in depth; adequate military police to assist 
when necessary to destroy Levels I and II 
threats; and alternatives that provide TCFs 
for the rear battle. This force must be intro- 
duced quickly and efficiently to destroy the 
threat. Task organizations using military 
police, helicopters, artillery, air assets, and 
combat units will create effective rear battle 
forces. Effective fighting in the deep and 
close-in battles may dramatically reduce 
Levels II and III threat activities in the 
division rear area. 
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Division G4 

Through close coordination with the G8, 
the G4 assists in the structuring and posi- 
tioning in the rear area. Distribution of 
support by the positioning of logistical 
assets in the rear area will provide the 
RB officer with greater flexibility for fighting 
the rear battle. 

Division Tsansportation Officer 
(DTO) 

The DTO will provide the RAOC with 
a movement table on the units entering the 
division area. The units entering the division 
area are responsible for their own security, 
when moving. The RAOC will provide the 
passing units with a current intelligence 
summary of the threat status in the rear 
area. Tactical units passing through the 
rear area will be considered available for 
assistance in case of major incursions that 
would threaten the division. The division 
commander will exercise the tasking of these 
units based on the needs of the division 
and in coordination with the corps com- 
mander. The division G3 in coordination 
with the passing unit will ensure the 
combat unit is task organized to neutralize 
the threat. CS and CSS units entering the 
rear area will be positioned to provide 
support and then assigned bases for inte- 
gration. The RAOC in coordination with 
the SPO will provide base assignments or 
create a new base. The DTO will inform 
the RAOC of the time and movements of 
the new units. The RAOC will initiate coor- 
dination and integration through the base 
defense liaison team (BDLT) that has 
geographical responsibility for that area. 
The BDLT will incorporate the unit into 
the cluster and report completion of that 
mission to the RAOC. Units based indepen- 
dently will be assisted by the BDLT and 
will prepare defense plans in coordination 
with the RAOC. 

Provost Marshal (PM) 

The PM must allocate assets throughout 
the division to ensure battlefield circulation 
control (BCC) is continuous. At the same 



time, he must also be able to respond to 
conduct the rear battle missions. Mission 
priorities must be established early. Detailed 
coordination with the division transportation 
officer to ensure the smooth execution of 
the division circulation plan must also be 
coordinated with the RAOC. The MP com- 
pany commander must be aware of the 
disposition of critical facilities in the rear 
area. Aggressive, continuous patrolling of 
the division rear area is critical to the 
security and the intelligence effort. Military 
police support fi’om corps should be acquired 
as soon as the organization in the theater 
permits reinforcement of the division MP. 
The PM will coordinate the mission require- 
ment with the RAOC. Based on the needs 
of the division, the division commander may 
direct the PM to realign mission priorities 
(for example, area security before BCC). 
The PM based on this guidance will allocate 
MP assets to support the rear battle. 

Division GB/Civil Aifaik's Toams 

Close coordination between the division 
G5/civil affairs teams and the RAOC is 
necessary in reducing Level I threats in 
the rear area. The cohesion of host nation 
support with military efforts throughout 
the rear area when viable will enhance the 
intelligence system and strengthen the 
security posture in the division rear. Moni- 
toring civil affairs teams in the brigade real’ 
areas will reinforce the security posture 
there as well. 

Signal Officer 

The division signal officer must ensure 
adequate communications are available 
through the division signal system to 
support the rear battle. The division com- 
mander must assign priorities to the rear 
battle net to ensure the signal officer has 
adequate assets to establish the rear battle 
net through the division signal system and 
augment it as necessary with net-radio 
integration (NRI). Detailed planning and 
mission prioritization are critical to the 
ability of the rear battle net to provide 
immediate information. 
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Division Engineer 

All area damage control (ADC) in the 
division rear area will be coordinated by 
the division engineer. Detailed planning by 
the RAOC in conjunction with the division 
engineer and G3 is essential to ensure the 
engineer assets are tasked with only the 
most critical ADC tasks. The division engi- 
neer will coordinate the activities of non- 
division engineer support. When required, 
the division engineer units may be directed 
to assist in other rear battle operations by 
the division commander. (For a detailed 
discussion of area damage control, see 
Chapter 8.) 

Additional support available from the 
engineers includes constructing obstacles 
and installing minefields for the rear battle. 
The obstacle plans for the division should 
include obstacles/mining suspected landing 
zones and drop zones that threat forces 
could use to insert forces into the rear area. 
Based on division requirements, scatterable 
mines (FASCAM) may be used to support 
this rear battle portion of the obstacle plan. 

Assistant Division Aviation 
Officer (ADAO) 

The movement of troops by aviation 
assets provides a greater flexibility and 
response time to rear battle operations. 
The DAO will prioritize aviation support 
and advise the RAOC on the availability 
of aviation support for the rear battle. 

Air Defense Artillery (ADA) Units 

The employment of ADA units in defense 
of critical assets or facilities is directed by 



the division commander. Air defense units 
may be employed in the division rear areas. 
If so, they will support the rear battle 
mission by executing their primary mission. 
Close coordination between the RAOC and 
the nearest ADA unit is essential in provid- 
ing adequate information for early warning 
of air intrusion into the rear area. Special 
consideration should be given to providing 
ADA deception positions throughout the 
rear area. Rear area units need to be well 
versed in both active and passive air defense 
measures to ensure their own survivability 
in the likely event that divisional ADA 
assets will not be assigned to provide dedi- 
cated air defense. 

Division Chemical Officer 

The division chemical officer will assist 
the RAOC in coordinating nuclear, chemical, 
and biological activity in the rear area. The 
division chemical officer will accomplish this 
using the nuclear, biological, and chemical 
(NBC) reconnaissance units. Though all 
units assigned to the division have the 
inherent responsibility for reporting NBC 
attacks, specific units will be used to expand 
the mission in the division rear. The chemi- 
cal brigade at corps will provide support 
to the division for NBC reconnaissance. 
The unit will locate, mark, and identify all 
NBC attacks in the rear area. The unit will 
report to the RAOC the position, the agent, 
and any additional information pertinent 
to the attack. The RAOC in turn will notify 
the division G2 and all units in the area 
of the attack. MP, through employment ahd 
aggressive patrolling, can augment the 
reporting of NBC attacks. 
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X he corps is responsible for the protection of all within 
the corps rear area boundaries. This boundary extends from 
the rear of the divisions to the forward edge of the theater/ 
field Army. The terrain and the organization of the corps 
deployed will dictate the size of the corps rear. In most 
instances, this area will exceed several hundred square miles. 

The corps commander is responsible for the rear battle 
within the corps. He will delegate the authority for this task 
to a RB officer that he will appoint based on the factors of 
METT-T. The RB officer will utilize a rear area operations 
center (RAOC) to control and fight the rear battle. 
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STAFF RESPOIMSIBIUTIES 



Corps Rear Battle Officer 

The corps RB officer is directly respon- 
sible for developing and maintaining rear 
battle operations that are responsive to the 
security needs of the corps. The corps RB 
officer’s responsibilities include— 

• Coordinating with allied and/or host 
nation authorities. 

• Reviewing and preparing units into bases 
and base clusters which includes a pre- 
pared defense plan to defeat Level I enemy 
forces and to coordinate additional forces 
in defeating larger enemy forces. 

• Monitoring rear battle incidents and coor- 
dinating with the MP brigade to respond 
to enemy attacks beyond base capabilities, 
and when enemy forces exceed MP capa- 
bilities, coordinating and assisting a 
tactical combat force (TCF) to destroy 
the force. 

• Coordinating with the engineer brigade 
for ADC support. 

• Ensuring all bases and base clusters 
coordinate with local MP assets for rein- 
forcement in case of attacks that exceed 
base capabilities. 

• Interfacing the rear battle with host 
nation elements. 

• Requesting TCFs from the corps G3. 

• Providing operational plans for the com- 
mitment of TCFs into the tactical area. 

• Supervising, training, and rehearsing 
subordinate units. 

• Keeping the corps commander informed 
on all rear battle matters. 




The G2 is responsible for the threat 
assessment and for providing the latest 
intelligence information on the possible 
threat to the corps rear area. Key informa- 
tion is provided to the RAOC to enable the 



RB officer to plan for the possible threats 
to key facilities. The RAOC will coordinate 
with the G2 on the following: 

• Management of Cl agent net. 

• Coordination of countersabotage and 
counterespionage operations in the rear 
area. 

• Early warning of rear area attack. 

• Analysis and continuous estimate of enemy 
threat to rear area. 

• Collection of information on enemy inten- 
tions in rear. 

• Intelligence exchange with other services. 

Corps G3 

The corps G3 is responsible for seeing 
the full depth of the battlefield. He must 
view the rear area as the place where 
enemy actions may be the first incidents 
of a conflict. The G3 assisted by the RAOC 
will- 

• Monitor and integrate the rear battle into 
all corps planning. 

a Assess the rear battle threat. 

• Select and assign a TCF to the rear battle. 

• Coordinate direct and indirect fire support 
into the rear area by either task organizing 
a TCF to provide such fires, or assigning 
an artillery unit to provide fire support 
for the RAOC. 

• Review and incorporate the positioning 
of rear area units into the entire corps 
scheme to ensure support and enhance 
security. 

• Coordinate with RB officer on recom- 
mended operational missions for the TCF. 

• Provide the commander’s base assessment 
to the RAOC and, in conjunction with 
the recommendation of the RB officer, 
prioritize the bases. 

The G3 must balance forces between the 
deep battle, the close-in battle, and the rear 
battle. The G3 in his analysis may decide 
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to permit the MP to harass a threat, task- 
organize rear area assets to fight the threat, 
or, based on the needs of the entire corps, 
assign a TCF to the rear battle. 

Support Group (SG) Commanders 

The SG commanders in support of the 
corps rear battle mission will be assigned 
a RAOC for the tactical administration of 
the rear battle within his geographical 
area. The SG commander will exercise their 
area responsibilities in support of the RB 



officer and request assets (MP and engineer) 
through the corps RAOC. The corps RAOC 
is the only center in the rear area to coor- 
dinate MP and engineer missions. Because 
MP and Engineer unit’s are so austere and 
critical to the success of rear battle opera- 
tions, the corps RAOC (with a complete 
perspective of the entire rear battle) will 
request MP and engineers in support of the 
SGs. This centralized control will permit 
overall analysis of military police and 
engineer assets in the rear area and prevent 
piecemeal application of these assets. 



STAFF INTERACTION 



The responsibility of the corps staff responsibilities, additional areas must be 

parallels the responsibilities of the division considered because of the size of the corps 

staff outlined in chapter 5. Besides those rear area. 

FIRE SUPPORT 



Because of the large geographical area 
of the corps rear, careful positioning of 
artillery to suppoit corps assets is of critical 
importance. Artillery assets must always 
be available for the rear battle. When the 
TCF is dispatched to the rear battle, it will 
be task organized to provide fire support 
to the rear battle. The RAOC fire support 
element (FSE) will review the fire support 
plans incorporated in the base defense 
plan. A fire support plan will be provided 
to the TCF by the BDLT assigned the 
geographical area of responsibility where 
the Level III incursion has occurred. 

The corps RB officer will consider attack 
helicopters as the primary direct fire plat- 
form for support of base clusters and mili- 
tary police (Levels I and II threat suppres- 
sion). The corps G3 should ensure that 
attack helicopters are available to the rear 
battle when the close-in and deep battle 
permit. 

Additional considerations for fire support 
for the rear battle include— 

• Positioning combat units so their artillery 
assets may provide artillery support 
(direct support or general support) to key 



facilities. The RAOC FSE will coordinate 
directly with the combat units FSE for 
this task. 

• Using assets from forces being reconsti- 
tuted in the rear area for fire support. 
Fire support elements and tactical air con- 
trol parties (TACPs) from reconstituting 
forces may be tasked to support the 
RAOC or the MP brigade during reconsti- 
tution to enhance fire support for the 
corps rear battle. 

The ability of the corps to provide some 
form of fire support and/or close air support 
to military police in the rear area will 
greatly enhance the capability of the MP 
to attack and destroy large enemy forces. 
The G3 and the RB officer must evaluate 
all fire support assets available to the corps, 
and augment the military police whenever 
possible. By providing this support to the 
MP, significant threat forces can be neutral- 
ized without assigning a TCF to the rear 
battle. Air Force close air support assets 
may be diverted by the G3. Additionally, 
Air Force special operations aircraft may 
be employed in the rear area when air 
parity or air superiority is obtained. Special 
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operations aircraft can provide effective 
close air support and illumination in support 
of the rear battle mission. The availability 
of these special operations aircraft will be 
determined by the air component com- 
mander and coordination will be through 
the air support section of the RAOC. 

When assets are available, the corps 
commander may assign a TCP to the rear 



AIR BASE GROUND 

Air Force assets (air bases) located in 
the corps rear area will exercise all coor- 
dination and support responsibilities of a 
base cluster. The Air Force security officer 
will coordinate directly with the corps 
RAOC. Additionally, Air Force security 
police (SP) will be trained, equipped, and 
employed to defeat Level II threats in 



battle. This unit will be task organized to 
provide organic artillery support and close 
air support 

When host nation support is available, 
fire support can be provided by host nation 
forces. Coordination by RAOC BDLTs with 
mutually supporting host nation assets (for 
example, Korean or German forces) greatly 
enhance the base defense system. 

DEFENSE (ABGD) 

support of the air base. SP will conduct 
internal patrols to enhance the security of 
the base perimeter. The SP will coordinate 
directly with adjacent base clusters and 
military police. All support to the Air Force 
will follow the defense procedures as 
outlined in the Army/Air Force Joint 
Rear Battle Agreement. 
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Rear Battle in Echelons Above Corps 




In the echelons above corps (EAC), the theater Army (TA) 
commander is responsible for the rear battle. Because of the 
large expanse of the theater Army, the TA commander 
delegates the authority for this rear battle to the theater 
Army area commanders. The TAACOM commander will 
exercise his rear battle authority through a decentralized 
control system of RAOCs located at each echelon of the 
theater Army area command (TAACOM), and may appoint 
a RB officer based on the factors of METT-T. 
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RAOCS in this TAACOM 
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DECENTRALIZED CONTROL SYSTEM 



The TA commander will have a RAOC 
cell under the control of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Operations (DCSOPS). The 
RAOC cell will effect all necessary host 
nation coordination and provide TA com* 
mander directives to the TAACOM RAOCs. 

The TAACOM RAOCs are planning and 
coordinating elements that provide the 
TAACOM commander interface with host 
nation assets. They also coordinate with the 
MP brigade and engineer command (ENCOM) 
in support of the area support group RAOCs 
to assist in rear battle planning. 

The area support group (ASG) RAOCs 
have the tasking authority for the rear 
battle within the area support group. Sup- 
port assets in general or direct support of 



the area support group RAOC may also 
receive taskings from the TAACOM RAOC. 
The ASG RAOC will operate as outlined 
in chapter 3. 

Host nation (HN) coordination will occur 
at each echelon throughout the EAC. If 
the HN is viable, it will normally retain 
responsibility for the rear battle. When 
this occurs, HN agrreements will establish 
the guidelines for the support that is pro- 
vided. Though HN support exists, all US 
base commanders retain responsibility for 
defense of their facilities and bases. A 
detailed example of a viable host nation’s 
support will be found in appendix A. 

If the HN is not viable or is hostile, 
the theater of operations will expand signi- 
ficantly to accommodate the theater Army. 
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Active intelligence and security command 
(INSCOM) assets, civil affairs units, and 
lower echelon (corps, divisions) RAOCs will 
be in place to support the intelligence and 
information requirements of the EAC 
RAOCs. In view of the hostile environment 
and the size of the theater of operations, 
the TA commander will normally assign a 
tactical combat force to the rear battle. 
The TA commander may either retain a 
combat unit in the theater before commit- 
ment to forward forces or assign it to the 
TA rear battle. 

The concept for base defense in the TA 
area is similar to that for the division and 
for the corps. Critical facilities in the 
TAACOM often have MP security com- 
panies assigned for physical security. They 



REAR BATTLE 



TAACOM RAOC 

The TAACOM RAOC is responsible for 
the interface and development of intel- 
ligence and information for the ASG 
RAOCs. The TAACOM RAOC will- 

• Coordinate with the MI group, tactical 
exploitation battalion, and the EAC intel- 
ligence center (EACIC) which will provide 
OPSEC support, intelligence, and assis- 
tance for intelligence preparation of the 
rear battle for the RAOC. 

• Coordinate with TA movement control 
agency (TAMCA) for integration of route 
control during rear battle operations. 

• Coordinate with TA material manage- 
ment center (TAMMC) for review and 
coordination of critical facilities and 
bases in the rear area. 

• Coordinate with theater communication 
command (Army) (TCC(A)) for access into 
the theater communications system 
(TCS(A)). (The TAACOM RAOC will also 
augment the TCS(A) with any available 
host nation assets.) 



may also be protected by extensive obsta- 
cles or security systems previously con- 
structed or installed. The ASG RAOC must 
obtain base and base cluster defensive 
plans and conduct a detailed review of 
these facilities to understand their capa- 
bilities. Some bases may be able to effec- 
tively defend against a Level II threat. 
The TAACOM and ASG RAOCs will com- 
plete all necessary rear battle planning as 
outlined in chapter 2. 

The EAC RAOCs must incorporate all 
units into the mutual defense of the theater. 
Coordination agreements obtained by TA 
must be decentralized as much as possible 
so ASG RAOCs can effectively task and 
execute quick, efficient rear battle support 
with other services and with the host nation. 



SUPPORT IN TA 



• Coordinate boundaries and support of MP 
assets with the MP brigade to ensure 
geographical coverage of the TAACOM 
with MP battalions in general support 
within their assigned tactical areas. 

• Coordinate with ENCOM on the location 
and disposition of engineer assets. 

• Ensure host nation assets to support 
ADC have been identified and contacted 
to support the ASG RAOCs. 

• Maintain constant coordination with 
ASG RAOCs to effect coordination and 
assistance that is not available within 
the area support group. 

TAACOM Area Support Group 
(ASG) RAOCs 

In conjunction with coordination con- 
ducted by the TAACOM RAOC, ASG 

RAOCs will coordinate with: 

• Representatives of the theater Army 
movement control agency (TAMCA) which 
includes the movement control teams 
(MCTs) operating in the support group 
area. This coordination provides specific 
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information on MSRs and passing units. 
The supporting MP battalion may effect 
this coordination for the RAOC. 

• The MP battalion assigned the geogra- 
phical area controlled by the ASG RAOC. 

• Explosive ordnance disposal control center 
(EODCC) that supports the ASG to aid 
in ADC. 

• Host nation assets within the ASG. 

• Real property maintenance activities 
(RPMA) for support information within 
the ASG. 

9 Civil affairs elements to integrate rear 
battle requirements with host nation 
support. 

Tactical Combat Foscc Support 
in the TA 

The TA commander retains operational 
command of all rear battle assets in the 
theater Army area using the rear battle 
(tactical) net established through the 
RAOCs (TA, TAACOM, ASG). When a 
RAOC reports a Level III incursion of a 
force that exceeds ASG RAOC assets, the 
deputy chief of staff for operations 
(DCSOPS) will direct the commitment of a 
TCP. The ASG RAOC will provide the area 
of operations and boundaries for the TCP 
(See Chapter 3). The TCP will be committed 
within the assigned area of operations 
determined by the ASG RAOC. The TCP 
will have operational control of all assets 
in this area of operations. The TCP com- 
mander will use the ASG for support during 
the operation. The TCP will coordinate 



with the appropriate RAOC for planning 
and logistical support. The TCP may be 
placed under the operational control of 
the RB officer. 

If the host nation is viable and has 
retained responsibilities for the rear battle, 
the ASG RAOC will advise the host nation 
representative of the requirement for a 
tactical combat force. The host nation’s 
TCP will be assigned a tactical area by 
the host nation. US forces within the area 
may be under the operational control of 
the host nation’s TCP (depending on exist- 
ing agreements). If the host nation TCP 
requires additional US support, the ASG 
RAOC will request support through rear 
battle channels from DCSOPS TA. The 
unit tasked to support the host nation 
TCP will be attached to the host nation 
TCP for the duration of the mission. 

The TA commander may obtain forces 
from several sources: 

• Tactical units passing through the Army 
area to a forward deployed force. 

• Units assigned or reconstituted in the 
Army area. 

• Tactical units of other service components 
within the TA under the operational 
command of the TA commander or the 
TA commander may have units assigned 
to the rear battle. 

• Tactical units from a forward deployed 
corps. 

• A task-organized force from assets disem- 
barking in the theater. 



OTHER SERVICE SUPPORT IN TA 



The area support groups in the theater 
Army may have Naval and Marine assets 
available for support. Additionally, numerous 
Air Force air bases will be present within 
the TA, and Air Force security police will 
assist in on-base security of air bases in 
the theater. Therefore, the TA RAOC cells 
should review the following support: 



• Port and harbor security support. Port 
or harbor security is a primary concern 
in conducting the rear battle in a coastal 
area. If the host nation is viable, the 
security for the ports/harbors may 
remain a responsibility of the host nation 
and may be coordinated by the US Coast 
Guard, If the host nation is not viable. 
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the US Coast Guard will assume responsi- 
bility for port/harbor security. The Coast 
Guard will appoint a captain of the port 
who will assume control of all aspects 
of the port to include security operations. 
Critical ports will be controlled as re- 
stricted areas. These restricted ports will 
operate under restricted access security 
controlled by the captain of the port in 
cooperation with the Naval Control Ship- 
ping (NCS) organization and the theater 
Army provost marshal (TA PM). The TA 
RAOC will coordinate with the host 
nation, captain of the port, and the TA 
PM to ensure rear battle planning is 
coordinated from ship to shore with a 
clear delineation of areas of responsibility. 

• Naval support. Naval assets positioned 
offshore may provide fire support of base 
defenses. Close air support, coastal 
patrols, and naval gunfire may assist in 
securing ports and bases within range of 
naval assets. The TA RAOC will initiate 
direct coordination between physical 
security units (MP) assigned to coastal 
facilities and Navy assets. 

• Marine support. Dependent on the theater 
requirements, Marines may be present 
within the theater and may be used as 



a tactical combat force to support the 
theater. Additionally, Marine artillery and 
close air support assets positioned in the 
rear area can be used to assist critical 
bases that are in range of Marine ailillery. 



• Air Force support. The Air Force will 
be maintaining air lines of communica- 
tions (ALOC) into the theater. Air Force 
security police (SP) will be assigned the 
base defense responsibility for the air 
bases. These SP will conduct patrols on 
the air base under the control of the 
airbase commander. The ASG RAOC will 
initiate coordination through local MP 
to establish areas of responsibility 
between Army MP with area responsi- 
bility and SP on the air base. Air defense 
artillery may be positioned to defend the 
air bases. Detailed planning and integra- 
tion between the RAOC and the airbase 
ground defense commander must be con- 
ducted to provide indepth security of the 
air base. Air Force assets supporting 
these bases may be used to neutralize or 
destroy a Level II or Level III threat 
discovered on the air bases. The Air 
Force liaison officer of the ASG RAOC 
can effect this coordination. 
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Area Damage Control 





.rea damage control (ADC) within the rear area is an 
inherent responsibility with the rear battle. The echelon 
commander is responsible for ADC and will delegate this 
responsibility to the RB officer. The RB officer will exercise 
the ADC control through the rear area operations center 
(RAOC). 



ADC is defined as those measures taken before, during, 
and after hostile action or natural disasters to reduce the 
probability of damage and to minimize its effects. In an 
effort to expand the understanding of what ADC is, the fol- 
lowing historical scenario is provided. 
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ADC IN WORLD WAR II 



In London during the “Blitz” by Germany 
in World War II, the British conducted 
extensive ADC operations. Some actions 
before the attacks occurred included imple* 
menting blackouts and curfews, evacuating 
personnel, setting up barricades, identifying 
and dedicating water points, recruiting 
volunteer firemen, and assigning block 
wardens (areas of responsibility by city 
blocks). Once the attack occurred, the system 
was exercised. During the attack, prepared 
shelters reduced the loss of life; alternate 
power sources such as generators provided 
electricity; stored supplies and food stuffs 
supported the sheltered; a specific radio 
broadcast was used to provide information; 
and block wardens and air defenders manned 
specific reinforced positions to provide air 
defense. Once the attack was over, other 
actions were initiated. 

The fires were attended by fire fighters 
(engineers) with police securing the area. 



The damage and destruction was cleared 
and repaired by engineers, while military 
police secured the area from looters, and 
directed traffic movement around the 
obstruction. Block wardens provided infor- 
mation on key facilities, and a damage 
control center informed the fire fighters 
which facilities had priority. Ambulances, 
medical teams, and support teams were 
assigned an area of operation. The teams 
searched for casualties and treated and 
evacuated them. Police assisted in the 
evacuation by crowd control, traffic control, 
and area security. Engineers responded to 
clear LOCs or to reestablish electrical power 
to critical areas. If the damage was too 
extensive, assessment teams advised the 
damage control center on the estimated 
time for recovery or provided recommenda- 
tions for implementing of contingency plans 
where support or facilities were totally lost. 
This is area damage control. 



ADC PLANNING 



The destructive capabilities of weapons 
systems today significantly increases the 
need for effective area damage control. 
Effective planning, establishment of specific 
responsibilities, and use of all available 
assets to conduct ADC are necessary to 
ensure continuous support and the imme- 
diate restoration of operations. The^avail- 
ability of ADC assets in rear areas will 
be very limited. In extreme circumstances, 
ADC assets will usually be diverted from 
other missions. In most cases, bases will 
have to use local assets to deal with the 
situation. 



Effective area damage control is decen- 
tralized and executed at the lowest level. 
When ADC requirements exceed base or 
base cluster assets, the RAOC responds 



with host nation or engineer assets to alle- 
viate the problem, or initiate action to isolate 
it and to reduce the effects on other sup- 
porting units. 

The base or base cluster commanders 
will review and identify all ADC assets 
available within the base and assess the 
base’s capability to conduct ADC operations. 
Innovative ideas and initiatives to minimize 
damage must be examined and, when feasi- 
ble, completed. Local coordination with 
host nation assets (when available), military 
police, and engineer units is appropriate. 
A detailed plan must be prepared and in- 
cluded in the BDOC/BCOC defense plan. 

The RAOC will review the base ADC 
capability from the base defense plan 
submitted. The RAOC, through BDLTs, 
will assist in preparing and implementing 
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plans. The RAOC will maintain a status 
on the ADC posture of each base and 
develop centralized planning using engineer 
assets to augment base and base cluster 
capabilities. 

The RAOCs will review all ADC plan- 
ning and recommend changes. They will 
coordinate directly with MP, engineers, and 
hospital facilities to ensure compatibility 
with the plans. The RAOC will review and 
identify all available host nation support 
to augment the ADC operations within the 
rear area. 

The RAOC must ensure that all available 
ADC assets have been identified and that 
each base’s capabilities have been clearly 
identified to support ADC. Caution should 
be exercised in committing engineer assets 
to all ADC incidents. Engineers fulfill 
critical combat support missions through 
the execution of their mobility, survivability, 
and counter-mobility missions. The RAOC 
must ensure all available base assets have 
been identified and employed. This planned 
application of local assets will permit the 
efficient use of engineer assets by the 
RAOC in support of ADC. 

Before an Incident Occurs 

The ADC plans section of each RAOC 
will review, maintain, and assist in the 
ADC planning. These ADC plans sections 
provide the RB officer command and control 
of ADC operations for the rear battle. The 
ADC plans section will— 

• Prepare ADC plans to support the bases 
and base clusters. 

• Identify, coordinate, and, when appropriate, 
recommend the mission for assets to 
support ADC operations. 

• Recommend ADC priorities to the RB 
officer and note serious weaknesses that 
exist in the ADC plan. 



• Maintain an ADC status board to include 
the commitment of engineer, military 
police, and base assets to ADC operations. 

• Coordinate for ADC assistance from 
nonorganic units. 

• Coordinate host nation support. 

• Integrate ADC with the RAOC effort by 
constant analysis of the rear battle in 
coordination with the RAOC intelligence 
officer. 

• Keep the command informed of ADC 
operations and forewarned of possible 
ADC problems that may develop. 

Following the guidelines provided, these 

tasks should be completed by bases in the 

rear area before an incident occurs: 

• Designate specific individuals and units 
(task force) to perform ADC operations. 

• Attempt to disperse and harden units 
and facilities to minimize damage. When 
practical, use existing structures. 

• Establish the priorities within the area 
of operations. Identify those critical faci- 
lities that must be protected, and logically 
prioritize the response based on the com- 
mander's directives. Report the critical 
facilities that cannot be provided the 
necessary ADC support to the RAOC 
immediately. 

• Prepare, coordinate, and rehearse ADC 
plans and SOPs. 

• Organize, equip, and train personnel and 
units for ADC operations. 

• Designate alternate operational sites or 
alert areas. Ensure a distribution of sup- 
port exists in the rear area when possible. 
Report facilities or supply points that are 
“sole source” facilities to the RAOC. 

• Assess the base’s/base cluster's ability to 
conduct ADC operations, and note short- 
comings that will require external support. 
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Based on this assessment, conduct coordi* 
nation with local host nation support and 
assess the base’s capability to perform 
ADC with this local augmentation. Once 
this is accomplished, the base/ base cluster 
will report its capabilities in the ADC plan 
through the BDLT to the RAOC. The 
BDLT will assist in the assessment and 
in host nation coordination. 

• Coordinate with civil affairs teams and 
conduct psychological operations to main* 
tain or gain civilian support. 

During and After an Incident 
Occurs 

ADC planning must also consider actions 

that will take place during and after an 

incident. These actions are — 

• Conducting an immediate assessment of 
the damage and ensuring the information 
is reported to the RAOC. Simultaneously, 
actions must be initiated to isolate the 
danger areas and to prevent extension or 
continuation of the damage (for example, 
fight fires, stop gas leaks, minimize 
flooding). 

• Preventing fires where feasible by bunker- 
ing and isolating flammables and explo- 
sives and fighting existing fires with 
stored water or identified water sources. 
If the fire is too extensive, it can be 
limited by fire breaks using engineer 
equipment and explosives. 

• Administering first aid and evacuating 
casualties. Ambulances and aid personnel 
are preferred but speed in evacuation is 
critical. The use of local transportation 
and “buddy first aid” may be necessary 
to provide the quickest means for evacua- 
tion. Military police can direct vehicles 
or ambulances to the nearest medical 
facility. 

• Coordinating with military police to 
provide circulation control to ensure fire- 
fighting equipment gains access to the 
area and ambulances and evacuation 
vehicles clear the area. The MP will 
notify the RAOC of blockage on LOCs 



and divert traffic as necessary to ensure 
forward support is maintained, while 
ensuring the evacuation routes do not 
become cluttered. When possible, HN 
assets will be tasked to provide crowd 
control during ADC operations. When 
HNS is not available, military police will 
perform this task. 

The RAOC in coordination with the SPO/ 
SOTI will identify emergency food, clothing, 
water, and fuel. Quick action by the technical 
chain of command in route control and in 
identifying emergency supplies is critical to 
the recovery in an ADC operation. 

The removal and disposal of unexploded 
ordnance is a responsiblity of the explosives 
ordnance disposal control center (EODCC). 
The ADC plans section of the RAOC or 
the RAOC ordnance officer will coordinate 
and execute all necessary control measures 
to dispatch teams from this center, When 
the task of removing and neutralizing the 
unexploded ordnance (UXO) interferes with 
the capability of a unit to accomplish its 
primary missions, EOD units will provide 
support. An EOD team will normally col- 
locate with the RAOC to assist in quick 
coordination of this task. 

EOD service is necessary to counter the 
large percentage of explosive ordnance fired, 
dropped, or placed that does not function 
either by design or from malfunction. The 
presence of these UXO items and the possi- 
bility of detonations pose a threat to combat 
operations, logistical support activities, civil 
defense, and morale. 

Area denial ordnance items are most 
hazardous to operations because of their 
“time or long-delay” action fuzes. The 
problems with these items are often com- 
pounded by anti-disturbance/anti-removal 
devices incorporated into the fuzing system. 
Normally, conventional and denial ordnance 
are mixed when fired into the rear area. 
The initial damage will be compounded by 
the remaining area denial ordnance. EOD 
units will neutralize this ordnance. 
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When the mission is disrupted by unex- 
ploded ordnance, it is reported by the fastest 
established method (normally the rear battle 
net) to the nearest rear area operations 
center (RAOC). The units discovering the 
ordnance will take precautions to limit 
damage by building hasty revetments 
between the unexploded ordnance and criti- 
cal assets or facilities. Any unexploded 
ordnance that is not threatening a parti- 
cular asset or operation will be marked by 
the units and reported to the RAOC. When 
unexploded ordnance threatens operations, 
alternate unit locations should be considered. 

The UXO incident reporting system con- 
sists of four categories: A, B, C, and D. 
Categories A and B are critical areas which 
require prompt actions. The difference 
between Category A and Category B is that 
Category B permits a safe waiting time 
before the application of render safe proce- 
dures by the EOD team. Category A inci- 
dents require immediate render safe proce- 
dures without regard to personal risk of 
life for the EOD personnel Categories C 
and D have little or no value to the war 
effort or military operations but still pose 
a threat to life and must be eventually 
neutralized. The RAOC will closely coor- 
dinate with the EOD Control Center 
(EODCC) to establish priorities based on 
the area commander’s guidance and base 
assessment. 

Remotely delivered mines and area denial 
submunitions will require close coordination 
between the engineers and EOD teams. 
The engineers can apply rapid breaching 
techniques to remove or detonate the items, 
while EOD applies techniques to remove 
those ordnance items from locations where 
detonations are not desirable. 

Explosive Ordnance Reconnaissance 
Agents (EORA) in each unit will assist 
the commander in reducing the hazards 
and reporting UXO to the RAOC. The 
EORA is trained (by EOD units) to assist 
the local commander in coping with unex- 
ploded ordnance. EORAs may include all 
military police and at least two soldiers 



from each company-sized unit. NBC per- 
sonnel are primary candidates for this 
mission because of similar mission re- 
sponsibilities and training. 

The EORA will investigate UXO reported 
to eliminate false reports and to verify 
actual EOD incidents. The EORA will 
determine the approximate size and type 
of the UXO, if the UXO is not visible on 
the surface. The EORA, from evidence 
available and by calculation, must estimate 
the approximate location of the UXO. 

The EORA will- 

• Clearly mark each UXO. 

• Report the UXO to the RAOC. 

• Initiate and supervise protective measures 
which are essential for the protection of 
life and property. This can include the 
evacuation of nonessential personnel and 
construction of protective works. 

• Give nontechnical support to EOD per- 
sonnel 

• Under emergency wartime conditions, 
dispose of small UXO under 3.5 inches 
(90mm) in place. 

When decontamination operations are 
required, the contaminated units will evacu- 
ate along specific routes (not MSRs) as- 
signed by the transportation headquarters 
to the appointed decontamination sites. 
Military police will provide battlefield cir- 
culation control (BCC). Survey teams from 
the echelon chemical unit will survey and 
assist units on a priority basis as directed 
by the RAOC, using the commander’s base 
assessment and guidance from the G3. 

The removal of rubble, debris, and 
inoperative vehicles and equipment will be 
accomplished as rapidly as possible. Rubble 
and debris that interfere with the combat 
support and combat service support mission 
will be removed. Inoperative vehicles will 
be evacuated through normal logistical 
channels, and standard logistic and main- 
tenance procedures will be used. Rubble 
and debris not affecting mission support 
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may remain as battle damage, Civil affairs 
units will monitor and coordinate battle 
damage that is not cleared with host nation. 



Units will not expend ADC resources for 
removing rubble and debris that have no 
bearing on mission accomplishment. 



ADC RESPONSIBILITIES 



The echelon commander will provide 
guidance to the operations and logistics 
planners on the echelon’s requirements to 
support the AirLand Battle. Within this 
guidance is the commander’s assessment 
of critical bases (HQs, Class III, Class V). 
The operational planners (G3, DCSOPS) 
will ensure that battle plans follow the 
commander’s guidance, the RB officer 
ensures the ADC plans provide the neces* 
sary support. 

The logistics planners (SPO/SOTI) will 
ensure the supply, maintenance, transporta- 
tion, and medical services are available to 
support the command. The SPO/SOTI will 
coordinate directly with the RAOC to 
ensure mutual support of the commander’s 
base assessment is within the ADC capa- 
bilities reported to the RAOC in the base 
cluster defense plans. The RAOC will coor- 
dinate with the SPO/SOTI to provide 
additional support for those bases that 
require assistance. At a minimum, the fol- 
lowing units must be involved in the rear 
battle plan: 

• Military police. MP provides local sup- 
port that includes battlefield circulation 
control, refugee control, straggler control, 
and some local physical security when 
required. 

® Engineers. The engineers support critical 
facilities and LOCs by constructing forti- 
fications and obstacles and clearing 
debris and rubble in support of the base 
ADC plan. 

« Medical units. All medical facilities near 
base clusters must be appraised of their 
inherent rear battle responsibility to pro- 
vide medical support. The RAOC must 



coordinate with the echelon medical officer 
to ensure all medical units are aware of 
their responsibility and are included in 
the RAOC ADC planning. These medical 
units must be prepared to accept casualties 
from units near their base. 

• G5/ civil affairs. G5/civil affairs elements 
will identify host nation support in the 
areas of civil defense and public safety. 
They are responsible for coordinating 
and minimizing civilian involvement with 
area damage control. 

Fire fighting assets are primarily an 
engineer responsibility but because of the 
extended distances involved and the current 
technology that produces widespread devas- 
tation, alternate means must be found. 
Local fire fighting capabilities such as host 
nation support or the acquisition of com- 
mercial material to support “ad hoc” fire 
fighting teams may be necessary. 

Aviation assets may assist in medical 
evacuation. Utility helicopters can be used 
for emergency resupply, communication 
relay operations, area damage assessment, 
and command and control. The RAOC will 
coordinate with the echelon aviation officer 
for this support. 

Detailed planning, training, and re- 
hearsal are required to ensure ADC opera- 
tions succeed. The base is the cornerstone 
of this system. When ADC assets are avail- 
able, the RAOC must provide each base 
with the external support necessary to 
quickly overcome an attack and return to 
the base’s/ base cluster’s primary mission. 
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Host Nation Support In Central Europe 



HNS includes civil and military assis- 
tance rendered in peace and war by a host 
nation to allied forces and treaty organiza- 
tions which are located in or in transit 
through the host nations territory. The main 
basis for US/German cooperation are the 
SACEUR agreements and follow-on agree- 
ments between German Territoral Com- 
manders and NATO Commanders. The type 
and volume of support to be furnished, as 
well as all matters of cost and reimburse- 
ment, will be agreed upon between the na- 
tions involved using treaties or agreements. 

The Army has a global responsibility 
that encompasses numerous and various 
countries throughout the world. The factors 
of government which affect HNS include 



the economic, social, and political develop- 
ment of each country and region. US po- 
litical objectives and existing treaties and/or 
agreements will impact significantly on the 
host nation support (HNS) available. 

The purpose of this appendix is two-fold: 

• To provide an example of how host nation 
support can be provided in a theater 
where the government is viable. 

• To provide a detailed explanation of how 
the Federal Republic of Germany will pro- 
vide support to our corps and divisions 
in the combat zone and how Germany 
intends to conduct rear battle operations 
in the rear combat zone (RCZ). 



ASSOCIATED TERMS 



When discussing Rear Battle operations 
in a coalition environment, a common 
ground of terminology is essential This com- 
monality is critical in understanding the 
structure of the rear area and specifically 
the areas of responsibility between allies. 
Some associated terms used in the NATO 
environment, in German manuals, and in 
US Doctrine are defined to provide ^clarity 
to the text. The appendix will use the 
NATO German definitions. 



The source documents for these defini- 
tions are; 

• US: FM 101-5-1, Operational Terms and 
Graphics 

• Germany: Anw FE 100/500, HDV 100/100, 
and HDV 100/900 

• NATO: AAP 6 NATO Glossary of Terms 
and Definitions. 
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Associated terms. 









FM 101-5-1, Operational 
Terms and Graphics. 


Anw FE 100, 500, 
HDV 100/100 and 
HDV 100/900 


APP 6 NATO 
Glossary Terms and 
Definitions 


MAIN BATTLE AREA 
(MBA) 

That portion of the battle-field 
extending rearward from the 
FEBA and in which the 
decisive battle is fought to 
defeat the enemy attack. 


FORWARD COMBAT 
ZONE;(FCZ) 

Extends from the forward 
edge of the theater of war to 
the reqr corps boundary. 

I 


COMBAT ZONE 

That area required by combat 
forces for the conduct of 
operations and that territory 
forward of the' Army rear 
area boundary 


REAR AREA 

The area to the rear of the 
main battle area in which 
supply, maintenance support, 
communications centers, and 
administrative echelons are 
located. The rear area 
extends from the brigade rear 
boundary to the EAC rear 
boundary. 


REAR COMBAT ZONE 
(RCZ) 

Extends from the rear corps 
boundary to the rear Army 
group boundary. 




REAR BATTLE 

Those actions, including area 
damage control, taken by all 
units (combat, combat 
support, combat service 
support, and host nation) 
singly or in a combined 
effort, to secure the force, 
neutralize or defeat enemy j 

operations in the rear area, 
and ensure freedom of action | 
in the deep and close-in 
battles. i 


REAR AREA PROTECTION 
(RAP) : ' 

Is the central part of the 
supportitask of maintaining , 

the ope^-ational freedom of 1 

NATO forces. This means 
objects and areas important 1 

for the overall defense are 
protected from seizure by i 

enemy forces and from the 
various actions of a covertly ' 

operating enemy. 


REAR AREA SECURITY 

(STANAG 2079) Rear Area 
Security includes the 
measures taken prior to, 
during, and/or after an 
enemy airborne attack, 
sabotage action, infiltration, 
guerrilla action, and/or 
Initiation of psychoiogical or 
propoganda warfare to 
minimize the effects thereof. 


COMMUNICATIONS ZONE 1 

The rear part of the theater 
of operations behind the ' 

corps area which contains 
the lines of communication ' 

established for supply and 1 

evacuation and other 
agencies required to support 
the forces in the combat 
zone. j 


i 

1 j 

1 1 

i 


COMMUNICATIONS ZONE 

The rear part of the theater 
of operations (behind the 
contiguous combat zone) 
which contains the lines of 
communication established 
for supply and evacuation 
and other agencies required 
to support the forces in the 
combat zone. 


. 




ARMY SERVICE AREA 

The territory between the 
corps rear boundary and the 
combat zone rear boundary. 
Most of the Army 
administration establishment 
and service troops are usually 
located in this area. 
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Rear Area Structures. 



Rear Area 



Communication Zone 



OOOO 



Communications Zone 
for U.S. COMMZ 
begins at the Corps 
Rear Boundary: for 
NATO COMMZ begins 
at the Army Group 
Rear Boundary 



Main Battle Area 




XXX 



Corps 

Rear 

Area 



^ X 



I Division X 
X Rear I 
X Area | 
I X 



Brigade 

Area 



NETHERLANDS 

BELGIUM 

LUXEMBOURG 

FRANCE 



Rear Combat Zone 
(RCZ) = Army Service Area 



* •• ■' XXXX X- 

Forward Combat Zone 
(FCZ) = Corps Area 



□ GERMANY 



Combat Zone (GE and NATO) 



The entire territory of the Federal Republic of Germany comprises— in NATO 
terms the combat zone. The COMMZ (NATO) starts west of the German border. 
Therefore, the RCZ <6E) or Army Service Area (NATO) is the forward portion of 
the (U.S. term) COMMZ. 
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The success of the rear battle depends 
on the binding together of diverse HNS 
and US resources. There must be one respon- 
sible commander at a given time in a given 
area. Geographic areas of responsibility 
must be clearly defined and may change 
as the situation requires. Therefore, effec- 
tive control of rear battle operations re- 
quires a continuous, civil-military interface 
to achieve unity of effort. 

Rear battle within the combat zone, 
specifically, the rear combat zone, is charac- 
terized by centralized planning and decen- 
tralized execution at the lowest echelon. 
Both the host nation and US commander 
must ensure that unit rear battle plans 
are combined into an area protection plan. 
In Germany, the territorial commanders 
are responsible for the rear battle in the 

THE GERMAN HOST NATION 

HNS for US forces on the Federal 
Republic of Germany (GE) territory is 
based on the US-GE Host Nation Support 
Agreement dated April 15th, 1982, and 
supplementary agreements. These include 
US-GE Agreement concerning Host Nation 
Support during crisis and war by civilian 
support. (Draft, September 1983) and US- 
GE Agreement concerning the preparation 
for the Execution and Support of Rein- 
forcement Exercises and other related 
exercises. (January 83) (Germany agreed to 
assist the reinforced US forces in Germany, 
with military and civilian support.) 

Military support will include: 

• Security of US Air Force facilities. 

• Support of US Air Force elements at 

collocated operating bases. 



rear combat zone (RCZ). These command- 
ers are the civil-military interface for the 
rear battle. Coordination at each echelon 
of this command fixes areas of responsi- 
bility and establishes measures to be taken 
to ensure that stationary and mobile forces 
complement each other, thus reducing 
reaction time. 

All US forces provide base defense and 
local security for themselves and for their 
facilities, installations, and activities. They 
perform other rear battle operations when — 

• US or host nation laws preclude use of 
HNS. 

• HNS does not exist. 

• Only US forces can meet the security of 
protection requirement, 

SUPPORT (WARTIME) MODEL 

• Airfield repair. 

• Security of US Army facilities. 

• Transport, transshipment, and resupply 
services. 

« Evacuation of casualties. 

• Decontamination of personnel and equip- 
ment. 

• Integration of members of the civil 
service, former labor service of the US 
forces stationed in GE, into Federal 
Armed Forces units activated to support ' 
US Forces. Beyond this, all allied forces 
will receive support from the GE National 
Defense Organization, as coordinator 
through the Territorial Command. 



GERMAN NATIONAL DEFENSE 



German national defense covers those 
military and civil tasks which remain under 
national responsibility. The elements within 
the German national defense are the na- 
tional military defense and the national 



civilian planning. According to the consti- 
tution and laws of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (GE), the military defense and 
civil emergency planning agencies represent 
two separate areas of responsibility. Within 
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the scope of the national defense, the Ger- 
man Territorial Army (GTA) is responsible 
for the national military defense. The na- 
tional civilian planning is a task of the 
civil authorities. The transfer or assump- 
tion of authority of the other agency of 
responsibility is not permissible. 

National military defense includes the 
preparation and the performance of those 
military defense tasks which remain under 
national responsibility in times of crisis 
and war. National military defense provides 
support to German and Allied Armed 
Forces, the Federal Armed Forces Admin- 
istration (FAFA), and the Civil Emergency 
Planning agencies. The most important 
element of the national military defense is 
the GTA. The GTA is a part of the German 
Army (HEER). The command relationships 
of the German Army are shown on page 
A-13. 

The missions of the GTA are: 

• To carry out the mediating function be- 
tween the military and the civil sectors. 

• To support the NATO forces, especially 
by maintaining their operational freedom. 

• To perform special command, control, 
and support tasks. 

• To guarantee personnel readiness, logis- 
tics services, as well as, medical care 
and support. 

• To provide active support to the civil 
emergency planning agencies. The tasks 
of national military defense will be per- 
formed throughout the entire combat zone. 

The mediating function includes repre- 
senting the interests of NATO forces and 
forces under national command to the civil 
sector as well as representing the interests 
of the civil emergency planning agencies 
to the Armed Forces. Differing interests 
will be balanced for the benefit of the over- 
all defense. Plans, activities, and directives 
will be coordinated. The Federal Ministry 
of Defense exercises this mediating function 



between the major subordinate commanders 
of NATO and those federal ministries 
which are charged with civil emergency 
planning tasks. Below the level of the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Defense, the mediating 
function between the military and the civil 
sector is assigned to the territorial com- 
manders. As mediators, they must cooper- 
ate with the three services (Army, Navy, 
Air Force), the NATO commands, the Allied 
Armed Forces, the Federal Armed Forces 
Administration, and the Civil emergency 
planning agencies. 

The national military defense organiza- 
tion is responsible for maintaining the 
operational freedom of the NATO forces to 
enable the commanders to conduct opera- 
tions in a way necessary for executing 
their mission and for making use of pro- 
tected areas, lines of communication, and 
objects of interest. Maintaining operational 
freedom includes rear battle operations; 
military movement control; river crossing 
operations; NBC defense; area damage con- 
trol; and explosive ordnance disposal. 

The special command, control, and 
support tasks which support both German 
and Allied Armed Forces include the collec- 
tion of information; psychological defense; 
establishment and operation of communi- 
cation links; area organization in the Rear 
Combat Zone (RCZ); maintenance of mili- 
tary discipline and security; military geo- 
graphic activities; geophysical information 
services; press and public relations; prep- 
arations for barrier operations; military 
denial operations; and enemy prisoner of 
war (EPW)-related activities. 

Personnel readiness, logistics, and medi- 
cal care and support are prerequisites for 
the operational capability of the armed 
forces. In the interest of operational cap- 
ability, the GE Territorial Army performs 
tasks providing augmentation and replace- 
ment personnel for the GE Army, logistics 
support to the Federal Armed Forces and 
the Federal Armed Forces Administration, 
logistics support to Allied Armed Forces 
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and civilian users, civilian contractor ser- 
vices and supplies to the German and Allied 
Armed Forces, and medical care for the 
Federal Armed Forces as well as medical 
assistance to Allied Armed Forces and 
civilian users. 

Support of the civil emergency planning 
agencies is primarily aimed at safeguarding 
the vital interests of the population. Terri- 
torial commanders provide this support by 
representing the requirements of the civil 
emergency planning agencies to the Armed 
Forces. In individual cases, territorial com- 
manders may also employ military forces 
to support civil emergency planning agen- 
cies, provided their mission permits them 
to do so. Within the scope of its national 
military defense tasks, the Territorial Army 
supports users to an extent varying with 
the circumstances in the individual case. 
The mediating function of the GE Terri- 
torial Army is to the advantage of all 
users. Maintaining operational freedom 
mainly consists of providing support to 
NATO forces. This support will indirectly 
benefit the civil emergency planning agen- 
cies as well. Logistical and medical service 
support is chiefly provided to the Federal 
Armed Forces and, in part, to the Allied 
Armed Forces. When the situation dictates, 
this support is also provided to the civil 
emergency planning agencies. Accordingly, 
all tasks must be judged from the point of 
overall defense. 

The GTA is structured to operate within 
the geographic boundaries of the civil ad- 
ministration and is composed of three terri- 
torial commands: 

• German Territorial Command 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN (GTCSHh head- 
quartered at KIEL, which support Allied 
Forces North (AFNORTH), specifically 
COMLANDJUT and COMBALTAP. 

• German Territorial Northern Com- 
mand (GTNC), headquartered at MOEN- 
CHENGLADBACH, which supports the 
northern Army group (NORTHAG) and the 
2d Allied Tactical Air Force (2d ATAF). 



• German Territorial Southern Com- 
mand (GTSC), headquartered at HEI- 
DELBERG, which supports the central 
Army gi’oup (CENTAG) and the 4th Allied 
Tactical Air Force (4th ATAF). 

The territorial commands exist primarily 
as a planning and logistical headquarters 
in peacetime and as a command and con- 
trol headquarters in wartime. They are 
subordinate to the Federal Minister of De- 
fense (MOD). The territorial commands are 
the authorized representative of the MOD 
with the NATO Army Group, the corres- 
ponding commanders of the NATO air 
forces, and the national commands of the 
Allied Armed Forces in GE (USAEUR), The 
territorial commands provide the German 
Army with logistic support and replacement 
personnel. They are also responsible for 
medical service functions in areas to the 
rear of the organizational medical service 
elements and to the rear of the clearing 
stations (Hauptverbandplatze) of the GE 
field Army (Feldheer), the GE Air Force, 
and the GE Navy. According to guidance 
issued by the MOD, the territorial com- 
mands decide the sequence in which the 
requirement of the NATO commands and 
the requests of other users will be met at 
subordinate levels. The Territorial Com- 
mand is in command of Military District 
commands, territorial Task Force commands, 
Service Support commands (Versorgungs- 
kommandos), a Medical command (Sanitaets- 
kommando), a Signal command (Fernmelde- 
kommando),and an Engineer command 
(Pionierkommando). The territorial com- 
mands are under the administrative control 
of the Army Chief of Staff (Inspekteur des 
Heeres) and under the operational com- 
mand of the Federal Minister of Defense 
(see page A-14), 



Below the Territorial Command level, 
the GTA is divided into six military dis- 
tricts (Wehrbereich). The districts are fur- 
ther subdivided into military regions (Ver- 
teidigungsbezirk) and military subregions 
(Verteidigungskreis) (see page A-15). 
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The Territorial Task Force (German 
TCF) commands, for a limited time and 
with varying tasks, units and formations 
(particularly of the Teriitorial Army) which 
have been combined specifically for this 
purpose. The term “Territorial Task Force” 
is also used to designate the aggregate of 
the headquarters and the subordinate forces 
according to the particular task organiza- 
tion. A territorial task force is the equivalent 
of a major formation and is subordinate 
to the respective territorial command. 

The territorial task force may be given 
the mission of: 

• Protecting rear areas in independent 
operations. 

• Carrying out mainly defensive operations 
together with NATO land forces in for- 
ward areas. 

• Assuming territorial command and control 
tasks (for example, if territorial head- 
quarters are incapacitated, during water- 
crossing operations, and in the case of 
extensive damage repair work). 

• In exceptional cases, taking part in coun- 
tering enemy covert operations. 

In the case of major operations, it will 
be necessary to attach combat support 
forces, command and control forces, logistic 
forces and medical forces. For large scale 
operations against enemy ground forces, 
reconnaissance forces and reconnaissance 
means are particularly necessary. 

The Military District (Wehrbereich) 
(WBK) of a Military District Command 
corresponds to the territory of one or several 
states (Laender) of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The military district command 
presents the military interests to the Laen- 
der and the interests of the Laender to the 
corps or to the respective national com- 
mands of the Armed Forces. This repre- 
sents the most important level of command 
that performs this mediating function. The 
military district commands cooperate with 



their respective Military District Adminis- 
trative Office (Wehrbereichsverwaltung) 
and with intermediate federal agencies. 
They are in control of the bulk of the forces 
and resources intended for maintaining 
operational freedom. In the area of rear 
battle operations in the RCZ, they deter- 
mine the point of main effort and decide 
on the priority of damage repair measures. 
They have particular responsibilities on 
area organization as well as military disci- 
pline and security. They also coordinate 
press and public relations efforts. Within 
the frame work of the Federal Armed 
Forces medical service, the military district 
command continues treatment of German 
wounded personnel utilizing district medical 
facilities. The military district command 
is in command of military region com- 
mands, two home defense brigades, one 
engineer regiment, and two medical regi- 
ments (see page A-16). 



The area of the Military Region 
(Verteidigungsbezirk) generally covers the 
territory of an Administrative District 
(Regierungsbezirk). In the cases of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and the Saarland, however, the 
territory of each of these Laender consti- 
tutes a military region. At its level, the 
military region command (VBK) exercises 
a mediating function between the military 
and the civil sector. For this purpose, it 
cooperates with the administrative district 
government, the headquarters and other 
agencies responsible for civil emergency 
planning, the divisions or the equivalent 
commands of the Armed Forces, and the 
Federal Armed Forces Administration. 
Military region commands located next to 
allied countries carry out special tasks in 
the border area based on existing agree- 
ments. To this end, they cooperate with the 
territorial headquarters of the respective 
countries. In the Saarland, the military 
region command cooperates with the Land 
government, except in cases where the 
superior military district command itself 
performs specific tasks. Within the scope 
of its territorial tasks, the military region 
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command is mainly responsible for the fol- 
lowing specified tasks: 

« Protecting objects and areas. 

• Planning of barriers and preparing and 
maintaining barrier installations. 

• Collecting information. 

• Securing area organizations. 

• Providing damage repair support in con- 
nection with civil emergency planning 
efforts. 

If local resources are required, the mili- 
tary region command will ensure the re- 
gional equalization between military users 
based on priorities established by the NATO 
commanders. On the military side of the 
liaison efforts, the main effort is on coop- 
eration with the divisions of the ground 
forces. Subordinate to the military region 
command are military subregion commands 
(VKK), in some cases a Home Defense Re- 
giment (Heimatschutzregiment), Denial En- 
gineer Teams (Wallmeistertrupps), and lo- 
gistic units. The military region command 
also relies on numerous local liaison teams. 

The Military Subregion Command (Ver- 
teidigungskreis) exercises command and 
control within a territory which may in- 
clude several counties (Landkreise) and in- 
dependent towns (Kreisfreie Stadte, that is, 
towns not belonging to a county). The 
military subregion command conducts the 
protection of points of interest with its 
combat forces. Additional important tasks 
will be accomplished by the military sub- 
region command because the counties are 

CIVIL POLICE 

The police forces of the Laender and of 
the Federation are responsible for counter- 
ing dangers that threaten public law and 
order. They are also authorized to take 
action in civil disturbances. The following 
organizations assist rear battle operations. 

The Federal Border Guard (Bundes- 
grenzschutz) consists of teams, sections, 
and companies (Hundertschaften) under 
the command of regional border guard 
commands (Einzeldienst). In peacetime, the 



responsible for numerous official tasks in 
civil emergency planning. Close cooperation 
with the counties is a very important as- 
pect of their liaison. The military subregion 
command share the same relationships as 
the military region commands where bound- 
aries are adjacent to allied territories. The 
military subregion command performs a 
multiplicity of territorial tasks: 

• Collects (as the lowest territorial head- 
quarters) information for the territorial 
reporting system. For this purpose, it 
operates as an area information network. 

» Receives requests for the utilization of 
civil resources, examines and justifies 
these requests, forwards them to the 
Federal Armed Forces Administration, 
and monitors their fulfillment, 

• Advises the commanders on psychologi- 
cal defense operations if no psychological 
defense forces are employed in their area, 

• Keeps available replacement personnel in 
its Army Mobilization Assembly and 
Replacement Battalion (Wehrleitund 
Ersatzbataillon). 

• Provides information concerning the 
military subregion, supplementing the 
existing military geographic materiel 
(for example, maps). The military sub- 
region command is in command of a 
vai'ying number of Home Defense Com- 
panies (Heimatschutzkompanien), Security 
Platoons (Sicherungszuege), and an 
Army Mobilization Assembly Replace- 
ment Battalion, with several liaison teams 
for coordination. 

ORGANIZATION 

Federal Border Guard exercises security 
functions along the borders and coasts of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. These 
guards also perform specific guard, secur- 
ity, and control functions within the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

In war, the Federal Border Guard will 
be under the command of the Federal 
Government, in some special cases under 
that of the laender governments. The offi- 
cials of the border guard commands, the 
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units and formations of the Federal Border 
Guard, and the Border Guard School have 
combatant status which means within the 
framework of their statutory mission, they 
can employ weapons against enemy Armed 
Forces, if necessary. 

The police tasks of the Ordinary Police 
(Ein2eldienstpolizei) are carried out by the 
police forces of the Laender. Within the 



boundaries of a Land, they can be com- 
bined into Operational Units of Com- 
pany Strength (Einsatzhundertschaften) 
for concerted action at points of the main 
effort. 

The Stand-By Police (Bereitschaftspo- 
lizei) of the Laender consist of police units. 
They support the Ordinary Police if the 
local situation requires the employment of 
police units in close formation. 



COMMAND AND CONTROL 



The territorial commanders represent 
the national civil interests to the NATO 
commanders and the Allied Forces remain- 
ing under national command. Territorial 
commanders also represent the interests 
of the NATO forces and of the Armed 
Forces under national command to the 
civil authorities. 

Type territorial commanders are: 

• Commander, Territorial Command (Befehl- 
shaber Territorialkommando). 

• Commander, Military District (Befehlsha- 
ber im Wehrbereich). 

® Commander, Military Region (Komman- 
deur im Verteidigungsbezirk). 

• Commander, Military Subregion (Korn- 
mandeur im Verteidigungskreis). 

They are national commanders and 
as such perform tasks assigned to them 
by the Federal Minister of Defense. They 
are national counterparts of the corre- 
sponding NATO commanders and grant 
them the support the Federal Republic of 
Germany has agreed to provide. 

The extent of the task of supporting 
NATO commands and Allied Armed Forces 
depends on existing agreements and on 
the situation and capabilities available in 
each individual case. Other elements of 
the national military defense organization 
assume responsibilities in the area of na- 
tional military defense as laid down in 
directives issued by the Federal Minister 
of Defense. The civil emergency planning 
agencies support missions based on the 



tasks required for mutual support of the 
overall defense. The agencies are dependent 
on the capabilities and resources available 
in each specific situation. 

The national military defense organiza- 
tion is responsible for maintaining the 
operational freedom of the NATO forces 
to enable the commanders to conduct opera- 
tions in the way necessary for executing 
their mission and making use of protected 
areas, lines of communication, and objects. 
This support task ends where the tasks to 
be performed in the context of maintaining 
operational freedom become part of the 
conduct of operations by the NATO defense 
organization. 

Maintaining operational freedom includes; 

• Rear battle operations. 

• Military movement control. 

• River crossing operations. 

• NBC defense. 

• Damage repair. 

• Explosive ordnance disposal. 

The special command, control, and 
support tasks are intended to provide 
support to operations of German and Allied 
Armed Forces. The tasks include: 

• Collection of information. 

• Psychological defense. 

• Establishment and operation of communi- 
cation links. 

• Area organization. 
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0 Military discipline and security. 

« Military geographic activities. 

• Geophysical information services. 
® Press and public relations. 



• Preparations for barrier operations. 

• Military denial operations. 

« EPW*related activities. 

• Military graves registration service. 



FORWARD COMBAT ZONE 



In the forward part of the comhat zone, 
NATO forces operations generally deter- 
mine the course of the activities. The main 
task of the Territorial Army in this area 
is to carry out the mediating function and 
the special command, control, and support 
tasks. In the rear area more and more 
tasks will he added, especially maintaining 
operational freedom. Eventually, all nation- 
al military defense tasks will be assumed 
by the Territorial Army. 

Rear Battle operation may cover the en- 
tire combat zone. If rear battle operations 
are part of the conduct of operations of 
NATO commanders, it is their responsi- 
bility. In this case, the territorial head- 
quarters must represent the interests of 
the civil emergency planning agencies and 
other Services to NATO commands, and 
they must coordinate the employment of 
elements of the Territorial Army with these 
commands. 

If rear battle operations are part of the 
support task of “maintaining operational 
freedom”, or if it is performed on the basis 
of arrangements with NATO commanders, 
territorial commanders are responsible for 
this task. They may then also employ units 
of the Army Field Forces, of the other Ser- 
vices, and of the Allied Armed Forces if 
their superior headquarters concurs. 

In preparing the protection of their rear 
areas, the major commanders of NATO 
ground forces must consider the require- 
ments to conduct the operations. If the 
conduct of operations is not impeded, those 
objects whose protection is requested by the 
territorial headquarters will be protected. 
In general, the major commanders task 
an officer of their rear command post or 
the commander of a unit employed in the 



rear area with the preparation and coor- 
dination of protective measures, and desig- 
nate him the commander of the rear area 
in question. To conduct the operation, they 
may form special staffs and establish com- 
mand posts. 

In coordination with the Army Group, 
the Territorial Command orders the point 
of main effort of the rear battle, as well 
as the protection of individual key objects. 

The Military District Command desig- 
nates the key terrain and establishes the 
principles for conducting area protection 
operations. Apart from additional key ob- 
jects, it establishes the majority of the other 
objects to be protected, and, for certain 
objects, also specified the protective mea- 
sures to be taken. 

Concerning area organization, the mili- 
tary district command also considers the 
protective measures taken by the Air Force, 
the Navy and the Allied Armed Forces. 
Where the corps are responsible for rear 
battle operations, the military district 
command coordinates with them its pre- 
parations for object and area protection. It 
informs the corps of the protective measures 
taken by the other Services and forwards 
their protection requirements to the corps. 

The military district commands may per- 
form independently specific protective tasks 
on their own within the corps areas if 
relevant arrangements with the corps exist. 

All troops must constantly provide their 
own security. Therefore, as a matter of 
principle, they also protect those objects in 
which they are employed or quartered. 

When the Territorial Army assumes the 
task responsibility for military operations 
freedom (rear battle operations), it will 
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follow two protective measures: protection 
of facilities and protection of areas. These 
two missions are closely related but vary 
slightly. 

Protection of objects includes guarding, 
surveilling, securing, control, or observing 
specific facilities (for example, barracks, 
airfields, depots, posts). Facilities protection 
implies military targets but can include 
civil facilities of military importance (for 
example, airports, communication facilities, 
production plants) when they constitute a 
specific military interest. The responsibili- 
ties of the Territorial forces and the NATO 
forces differ before and after declaration of 
hostilities. It is imperative that German 
law and SACEUR agreements are under- 
stood so these differences are incorporated 
in planning. After declaring a state of ten- 
sion, German Army units may enhance 
security by expanding the secure area to 
protect the military facility as well as in- 
corporating civil facilities that were not 
previously secured. Before tension po action 
is taken by the military on civil facilities 
unless they are specifically identified as a 
military restricted area with significant 
military importance. 

Areas are mainly protected by surveil- 
lance, security, or defensive measures. In- 
herent in many area protection measures 

AREA DAMAGE 

Unlike US Army Doctrine, ADC is not 
part of the rear battle mission of the GTA. 
Though it is a mission of the engineers, it 
is discussed as damage repair. Damage re- 
pair is conducted when — 

• The operational freedom of the force is 
impeded. 

• The plan cannot be changed; thereby, 
the commander may decide to have the 
damage repaired or the debris cleared. 
To accomplish this, the commander may 
use civil repair personnel or order/request 
the employment of military personnel. 



are facility protection. Critical areas include 
those important for the conduct of opera- 
tions (for example, coastal areas and large 
facilities or installations). 

The scope of the protective measures 
undertaken by the GTA depend on: 

• Location. 

• Importance of the area. 

• Degree of the threat. 

• Terrain. 

• Infrastructure. 

• Forces available. 

Area protection at times can only be 
achieved through offensive actions. 

NOTEt The incorporation of GTA forces 
in the security of division and corps rear 
areas is a responsibility of the RAOC and 
G3/G5 in close coordination with the Ger- 
man LNO. All coordination that can be 
conducted before the execution of the mission 
will enhance its success. Understanding 
how and where the GTA can support, as 
well as each unit's capabilities will enhance 
the overall security of the rear. Continuous 
liaison must exist between forces, and full 
knowledge of directives will ensure immedi- 
ate, responsive support. 

CONTROL (ADC) 

Request for construction support from 
civil maintenance personnel should be 
addressed to the appropriate territorial 
headquarters. These units will prepare and 
forward requests to the Federal Armed 
Forces Administration. The one point of 
contact for the RAOC ADC plans section 
is the damage control center (Schaderszen- 
trale) or the damage control cell of the 
appropriate territorial headquarters. The 
appropriate territorial headquarters also 
has access to an explosive ordnance 
disposal control center that can provide the 
necessary EOD support to assist damage 
control operations. 
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INTELLIGENCE 



The Regional Security Situation 
(Regionale Sicherheitslage) presents and 
assesses all information on openly con- 
ducted operations, including the criminal 
offenses of groups and individuals that en- 
danger the security of the Allied and Feder- 
al Armed Forces. The main offenses to be 
encountered are espionage, sabotage, sub- 
version, and acts of violence. 

During peacetime and wartime reports 
concerning regional security including 
reports from allied forces must be provided 



to the responsible Military Sub-Region 
Command (VKK). These reports are critical 
in monitoring activity that provides essen- 
tial elements of information for the intel- 
ligence process. 

Counterintelligence findings supplement 
the regional security situation. When as- 
sessing the situation in war, the Territorial 
Commander must also take into consider- 
ation the regional effects of the enemy situa- 
tion, as well as the overall psychological 
situations of the population. 



TERRAIN MANAGEMENT 



The territorial commanders exercise 
authority over terrain management espe- 
cially in the rear combat zone. This includes 
coordinating the NATO force requirements 
determined by the NATO commanders. 

Within the framework of this authority, 
territorial headquarters decide on military 
space requirements according to priori- 
ties set by principal subordinate NATO 



commanders. They then organize the area 
in compliance with civil emergency plan- 
ning agencies. 

In that part of the combat zone where 
territorial commanders do not exercise 
authority over terrain management, 
usually in the forward combat zone, the 
corps has that responsibility. NATO 
commands coordinate any exception with 
the territorial headquarters. 



MILITARY POLICE (FELDJAGER) SUPPORT 



The Military Police (MP) execute MP 
tasks for all services and the Federal 
Armed Forces Administration. MP tasks 
are; 

• Law and order functions, 
e Military traffic control functions. 

® Security tasks. 

In war, the MP will carry out tasks 
within the Federal Armed Forces for the 
military criminal jurisdiction authorities. 



The MP commander of the military 
district command advises the military 
district commander. He coordinates and 
controls MP activities in the military dis- 
trict, excluding the German corps where he 
cooperates closely with corps traffic and MP 
staff officers. He also coordinates with the 
Allied Armed Forces military police, local 
police agencies and authorities, the Federal 
Border Guard, the judiciary, and other civil 
agencies and authorities. In the RCZ and 
in the corps area of the allied armies, 
German MP-units will remain under the 
command of the Military District Command, 
even when they support the allies. 
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Territorial Army Military Districts, Regions, and Subregions. 
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Command Relationships of the German Army. 
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Territorial Command (TERRKDO). 
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GIE Territorial Defense Levels of Cooperation. 
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Organization of the National Wartime Host Nation Support Command. 
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Levels of Cooperation Echelons Above Corps and Corps 
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The Rear Battle in 
Contingency Operations 



Contingency support operations are 
initially characterized by austere personnel 
and equipment as planners seek to maxi- 
mize combat power and minimize support 
requirements. Contingency operations can 
be conducted with a separate brigade or 
with several corps in a joint contingency 
operation. In either case, the key to success 
is generating the maximum amount of 
combat power to secure a lodgment area 
or to provide a base for rapid buildup. 

Contingency operations rely heavily on 
airlift and sealift for rapid deployment, 
reinforcement, and resupply. In any case 
contingency forces will be committed in a 
situation of critical diplomatic, political, or 
military importance to the United States 
Government. 

A contingency operation is normally con* 
ducted in three phases: 

Phase I ^deployment. Contingency opera* 
tions normally commence when the assault 
force seizes the objective area. Air Force 
and Navy aircraft, if available, normally 
provide the required fire support during 
and after the attack. Close combat ele* 
ments in the assault force provide the 
maneuver and firepower to establish and 
maintain a security area to protect the 
objective from enemy direct fire and from 
observed indirect fire. 

Phase II~-lodgment. The arrival of follow- 
on elements in the objective area initiates 
phase II. Follow-on close combat elements 
reinforce the assault phase close combat 
elements. Establishing the lodgment area 
and expanding the security area out to the 



range of organic indirect-fire weapons are 
tasks performed in phase II. Antiarmor 
close combat elements, to include attack 
helicopters, are employed as necessary to 
destroy, delay, or disrupt enemy armored 
or mechanized forces threatening the lodg- 
ment area as the logistic base buildup 
begins. Air and naval firepower provides 
continued fire support. 

Phase IlJ-^expanaion of the logistics 
base and buildup of forces. Upon stabili- 
zation of the situation in the security area, 
and with the lodgment area firmly estab- 
lished, close combat elements are prepared 
for expansion of the logistic base and 
buildup of forces. Close combat units per- 
form combat operations from the lodgment 
area and continue to eliminate threatening 
enemy forces. Operations over greater 
distances require a larger base and addi- 
tional combat, combat support, and combat 
service support forces. 

The support bases supporting the con- 
tingency operation may form in the lodg- 
ment area if it is secure, or stay on ships, 
or operate from a third country. The decision 
of the commander to position and introduce 
CS and CSS units into the lodgment area 
will depend on the requirement for support. 
CS and CSS commanders must be prepared 
and equipped to also establish unit security. 

The commander’s rear battle decision will 
be controlled by several areas of consideration; 

• Host Nation Support. If the contingency 
operation is in support of an allied nation 
and valid agreements and support will 
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ensure security of the forces rear area, 
the host nation may provide security for 
the force. 

If the host nation is not viable, or is hostile, 
the commander’s decision as to who will 
control the rear battle in support of the 
operation is dependent on assets available 
to conduct rear battle operations, and the 
acceptable amount of risk the commander 
is willing to take. 

If the risk is too great, the commander may 
position bases outside the contingency area 
until he can assure the security of his 
assets. The intelligence preparation of the 
battlefield (IPB), strategic intelligence, and 
tactical intelligence would assist the 
commander in making this decision. As 
the intelligence assets are introduced into 
the theater (phase I & II). the commander 
can gain additional information on what 
the rear battle will entail Another critical 
asset in securing the rear battle in a 
contingency operation is the civil affairs. 

• Civil Affairs. The civil affairs (CA) element 
will begin operations between phase I and 
II. This action will enhance the rear battle 
operation by identifying and coordinating 
local resources for support (labor, trans- 
portation, supply, police). The civil affairs 
element will also provide the commander 
with current information on the social, 
cultural, and religious situation in the 
country to provide an evaluation of what 
and how much host nation support will 
be available. The G5 will conduct psycho- 
logical operations in coordination with the 
G3 to gain additional support from the 
local population. 

• Military Police, Military police supporting 
the force in all three phases are the initial 
force through the expansion phase. In the 
initial phases of the contingency operation, 



the combat commander may decide that 
area security is more critical to the force 
and direct MP to conduct rear battle 
operations in support of the mission. As 
the lodgment area expands, the MP may 
continue to conduct rear battle operations. 
The expansion of the lodgment may 
increase the requirement for a battlefield 
circulation control mission, Either addi- 
tional MP will be required to support both 
missions, or a TCF must be assigned to 
ensure support and security can be sus- 
tained. The speed at which the lodgment 
expands and the availability of combat 
forces to assist the rear area are critical 
elements in how the contingency com- 
mander will control the rear battle. 

The introduction of a RAOC into the con- 
tingency operation is dependent on the 
size of the force conducting the operation 
and the control the commander wants to 
exercise over the rear battle. It would be 
possible for the assigned MP to conduct 
rear battle operations through the MP 
command net and be augmented by the 
combat force. In a separate brigade opera- 
tion, it may be necessary to task organize 
the brigade support element to include a 
RAOC ceil to support the brigade. Both 
decisions are viable but dependent on 
METT-T. 

Rear battle in a contingency operation 
depends on several key factors and will only 
be specifically decided as the mission is 
planned. The key planning factors that will 
decide the rear battle structure required are; 

• METT-T. 

• IPB, tactical and strategic intelligence. 

• Posture of the host nation. 

• Degree of acceptable risk. 
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Rear Battle of Extended Lines 
of Communication 



Offensive operations are dynamic actions 
that require extensive logistic support pro- 
jected forward to sustain the force. The 
extension of this support creates numerous 
opportunities for threat forces to interdict 
and destroy support assets. 

In a defensive operation, CS and CSS 
have to be distributed throughout the rear 
area to ensure separate locations for security 
of each type of support. This same separa- 
tion and distribution will influence rear 
battle in an offensive operation. Most sup- 
port units cannot provide support while on 
the move so the security, plans, and opera- 
tions (SPO) or security, operation, training, 
and intelligence (SOTI) of each support 
echelon and the RAOC must coordinate the 
“leapfrogging” of support assets to prevent 
interruption of support and secure the 
moving units in the offense. 

Combat service support to sustain ele- 
ments in the offense must be decentralized 
and rapidly available. Consideration for 
aerial resupply may be necessary for some 
large-scale operations. When planning for 
this offensive support, the intelligence 
preparation of the battlefield (IPB) will 
provide the commander some key information: 

• What is the enemy’s capability (air and 
ground) to interdict our supply element? 

• Is there a viable stay-behind-force that 
could disrupt support? 

• What is the disposition and capability of 
neutralized, bypass forces? 



This information will permit the com- 
mander to decide on the possible courses 
of action for the rear battle. The responsi- 
bility of units providing rear battle support 
in this offensive maneuver remains constant: 

• All bases (units) are responsible for their 
local defense. 

• MP will assist the bases and attack and 
defeat Level II threats. 

• The commander will provide a TCP 
against enemy incursions that exceed base 
and MP capabilities. 

An implied task in offensive operations 
is to ensure the direct pressure of the 
maneuver ibrce is so bold and aggressive 
as to prevent the threat from executing Level 
III incursions into our rear area. 

Availability of combat assets to conduct 
rear battle opeiations will provide additional 
security for the support elements. Friendly 
forces that are passed (that is, passage of 
lines) may be assigned a rear battle mission 
for the passing force. When such a mission 
is assigned, MP will concentrate their action 
on battlefield circulation control (BCC) and 
emphasize area security in and around main 
supply routes while friendly forces conduct 
reconnaissance of key terrain in the area. 
Ensuring units retain their primary mission 
responsibility in the rear battle provides 
stability to the operation (for example, 
having a mechanized infantry platoon 
conduct route reconnaissance when MP are 
available may be a poor use of assets. 
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Assign the mechanized platoon to a recon- 
naissance mission of the surrounding terrain 
and have the MP conduct the BCC mission). 

In a deep attack, the commander may 
decide to prepare push package shipments 
and have them automatically dispatched on 
a fixed schedule to ensure logistical support 
is adequate. In this case, the attacking force 
may be so dispersed that the rear battle 
is not a consideration and the offensive 
maneuver of the force and the short duration 
of the mission may preclude the attachment 
of MP or assigned assets. 

Conversely, in an exploitation the amount 
of supplies and the duration may require 
extensive rear battle planning and support. 
In this instance, the commander may rein- 
force MP assets to secure the lines of 
communications or possibly assign an on- 
order rear battle mission to the follow-on 
combat forces and support force. Increased 
air defense capabilities may be necessary 
to augment the follow-on force with ADA 
assets or to provide MP units with SHORAD 
systems to protect the lines of communication. 

Combat support and combat service sup- 
port arrangements must be extremely 
flexible. In some offensive operations, the 
rear battle may be conducted by assigning 
service support assets to the maneuver force 
to ensure support and security. Another 
option is the use of special operations forces. 

Theater special operations forces may be 
employed behind enemy lines to establish 
cells of indigenous forces, or to organize 
tactical units to support offensive opera- 
tions. Once the link-up is completed, these 
indigenous units may be utilized as a rear 
battle force to enhance security. Addition- 
ally, the special operations forces intelli- 
gence system may assist the G5 to aid civil 
affairs units in developing indigenous 
support. The role of civil affairs in the rear 
battle is key to the amount of indigenous 
support that may be available. Civil affairs 



elements will begin their support of the 
rear battle through operations conducted 
before the execution of the offensive opera- 
tion. Their support is in conjunction with 
special operation activities that provide 
the groundwork for establishing viable 
host nation support. The civil affairs ele- 
ments follow the maneuver forces. Once 
the maneuver elements have cleared the 
area, the civil affairs elements in close 
coordination with the G5 begin to develop 
civil support. The effectiveness of this 
support will enhance the security of the 
rear area. 

Some additional coordination used to add 
cohesion to the indigenous forces includes: 

• The introduction of military or political 
leaders with strong influence in the nation 
as supporters of US forces. 

• Immediate coordination with elements 
supporting US and allied forces to assist 
in developing immediate host nation 
representation and in identifying enemy 
stay-behind agents and sympathizers. 

The role of civil affairs in the rear battle 
is increased significantly if the offensive 
mission is in a hostile nation. The RAOC 
will maintain close contact with civil affairs 
elements to ensure accurate intelligence and 
adequate security are maintained in the rear 
area. Tlie civil affairs elements represent 
a key intelligence and security source in 
the rear area of a hostile nation. 

In any case, the commander must ensure 
rear battle operations continue throughout 
offensive operations. The loss of CS and 
CSS in an offensive operation through direct 
attacks or interdiction in the rear area can 
steal the momentum from an offensive 
maneuver. Sustained offensive maneuvers 
over long lines of communication may 
require a tactical combat force be assigned 
to the rear battle to ensure the momentum 
of the offensive is maintained. 
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Terrorism 



Terrorism has become a tactic for pro- 
jecting national power. The use of fear and 
terror to sway political opinions, to deter 
morale, or to attack a larger force has 
become commonplace throughout the world. 

The predominant literature on terrorism 
addresses it in a peacetime environment. 
The terrorist organizations that act in the 
peacetime environment use violence for effect, 
“they want a lot of people watching, not 
a lot of people dead.” These terrorists will 
use the attack to discredit a government 
and, at the same time, gain popular support. 
Since the terrorist operates from a "cell” 
concept (small secretive group supported by 
a portion of the population) following Mao 



Tse Tung’s "Theory of Protracted War," 
support (either willingly or under duress) 
from the civilian population is critical to 
the existence of the terrorist group. The 
terrorist group relies heavily on civilian 
support to sustain them both physically 
(safe-houses, arms) and financially (contri- 
butions or assistance in eliciting support 
from other countries). When a hostile nation 
uses terrorism as a tool of warfare, the moral 
restrictions such as “loss of life” are 
alleviated by the overall support of the state 
sponsoring the terrorism. By legal definition, 
some of these actions may not be considered 
as terrorism but as legitimate military 
operations. 



TACTICAL TERRORISM 



Tactical terrorism adds a tremendous 
dimension to the battlefield. In chapter 1, 
terrorism was described as a Level I threat. 
In that context, Soviet doctrine supports 
terrorism as a means to obtain tactical, 
operational, and strategic objectives. This 
doctrinal approach denotes that terrorism 
will be used on a global scale to support 
communist aggression. Soviet doctrine 
describes using highly trained forces, 
speaking the native language, wearing 
NATO or civilian clothing and striking 
critical targets in our rear area. The agents 
and soldiers will use bombings, assassi- 
nations, arson, and other terrorist-type 
tactics to accomplish their mission. They 
will attack when and where we least expect 
it or are least prepared. Their attacks will 
be irrelevant of the specific time hostilities 
are declared, but their objectives will support 
future military actions. The shock action 



and efficiency of such strikes create a great 
impact on the victim and peers. It becomes 
very problematic for the tactical commander. 

The terrorist is a highly motivated, skilled 
individual. He is dedicated to his cause and 
may be willing to die for that cause. He 
may consider himself a soldier conducting 
terrorist attacks in a tactical environment, 
he will wait to obtain the necessary intel- 
ligence required to make the attack success- 
ful, The terrorist is success-oriented. Using 
METT-T as a guide, let’s review the terrorist 
planning factors: 

• Mission. The mission will be against 
specific targets in the enemy’s area. The 
goal, unlike a military attack, is to 
generate fear and psychological instability 
in the enemy. The attacks are designed 
to create an attitude of defeat through 
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fear and the apparent “helplessness” of 
defending against such an attack. The 
target can be any individual or facility 
that may generate this terror. 

• Enemy, The enemy is anyone or anything 
opposed directly or indirectly to the allied 
or US forces. The terrorist may attack 
colleges and universities, hospitals, or 
noncombatants during evacuation. Military 
targets will include general officers, com- 
manders, command posts, ports, railheads, 
LOCs, and critical storage facilities. The 
terrorists tactical goal is the deterioration 
of morale and confidence of the soldier. 
In the tactical environment, “the more 
dead, the better the effect.” This would 
generate a fear in the soldier that no one 
is safe. This logic is designed to discredit 
the allied or US forces and to disrupt the 
chain of command. The more heinous the 
attack, the greater the impact of fear in 
the soldier. The attacks may also cause 
the commander to commit resources to 
protect potential targets during a resource 
intense period. 

• Terrain. Terrain will always be used to 
the terrorist’s advantage. It will be the 
terrorist’s decision of where and how to 
attack, so he will select his terrain. He 
will use people and facilities to his 
advantage. Facilities designed to accom- 
modate large populations of soldiers are 
easy targets. If the target is a fixed 
facility, he will carefully analyze the 
terrain and watch for the easiest access. 



Poor operational security and procedures 
as well as complacency will give the 
terrorist an opportunity for success. 

• Troops. The most skilled soldiers will be 
selected to carry out the attack. Their 
intelligence will be excellent. They will 
rehearse the procedures, possibly to the 
point of moving within range of the target 
on different occasions to let guards or 
personnel become accustomed to the 
presence of their personnel or equipment. 
They will patiently develop the individual 
or the team to ensure success. 

The terrorist may not be afraid of dying 
or losing men. In the tactical environment, 
all aspects of METT-T will be in his favor 
and the troops committed are expendable. 
The terrorist is success oriented. Success 
at all costs. 

• Time. Time is the greatest ally of the 
terrorist. He will select his target and 
attack at the weakest moment. In most 
cases, the mission would not be time 
dependent. If it is time dependent, the 
procedures and actions would be developed 
using accurate intelligence by personnel 
constantly surveilling the target. He will 
always use time to his best advantage. 

Consider the timing in the attack against 
the U.S. Marines in Beirut, Lebanon. It 
occurred on a Sunday. The terrorist logic 
was to use Sunday, a day of Christian 
worship and rest, (when the security may 
have relaxed a bit), as a psychological 
tool to gain the shock action, fear, and 
success. The terrorist attacked. 



DEFENSIVE MEASURES 



The key to defense against terrorist 
attacks are awareness, OPSEC, and decep- 
tion-being aware of how terrorists fight, 
and preparing soldiers both physically and 
mentally for that attack. Soldiers must avoid 
developing habitual routines and being 
complacent in the tactical environment. We 
must also deny the enemy intelligence. 
Operational security becomes absolutely 



critical for everyone — from the most senior 
commander to the private. OPSEC and 
awareness must be continually emphasized. 
We can give the terrorist false information. 
Deception against terrorism is a necessity. 
We must continually change itineraries, 
eliminate redundant schedules and routines, 
change routes of travel, and use decoys. A 
conscious effort throughout the chain of 
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command to reduce daily routines is essen- 
tial. Some considerations for minimizing the 

effects of a terrorist attack are as follows: 

• Never schedule meetings the same time 
every day. 

• Vary arrivals and departures. 

• Assume an attack will occur. Use helmets 
and flack vests at all times. 

• Avoid displaying of rank on vehicles or 
using the same vehicle daily. 

• Deny high speed avenues of approach. 
Use a system of obstacles and mines 
covered by anti-tank fire and, possibly, 
command-detonated mines. 

• Use an overwatch guard system that 
provides a backup to guards in open areas 
(gates). Don’t rely on a single obstacle 
to stop the attack. 

• Intermittently, change obstacles and other 
defensive measures. 



• Don’t be predictable. Use random operation 
or irregular schedules that are changed 
weekly, 

• Move CPs at irregular intervals. 

• Practice greater vigilance on holidays and 
special anniversaries. Also consider dates 
the terrorist would celebrate. 

• Use area damage control measures to limit 
damage. 

• Expect the unexpected. 

• Do not allow fear to dominate or reduce 
morale, but use fear as an advantage to 
prepare o\ir soldiers to kill the terrorist. 

The attack will occur. The terrorist is a 
well-trained, dedicated opponent. The key 
to his defeat is accurate intelligence and a 
conscious mind set to defeat him. His suc- 
cess is often dependent on our errors or 
complacency. Well-trained soldiers with 
effective leadership will defeat him. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Area damage control (ADC). Measures taken before, during, and after hostile action or 
natural or man-made disasters to reduce the probability of damage and 
minimize its effects. 

Base. A unit or multiunit i>osition that has a definite perimeter. Army, other services, or 
host nation units may make up a base. 

Base cluster. Combat, combat support, and combat service support units in the rear 
area are employed based on mission requirements and are grouped together 
for protection. A base cluster has no clearly defined perimeter. 

Base cluster operations. Measures taken among bases to coordinate mutual support. 

Base clusters are established when required because of the proximity of 
bases to one another and to meet the need for mutual support during rear 
battle operations. A base cluster operations center (BCOC) is established to 
perform the coordination function. 

Base defense operations. Defense measures taken by a base to provide internal and 
perimeter security. Measures include organizing and preparing personnel and 
equipment in an effective manner to defend themselves until military police 
and, if needed, tactical combat forces can respond. A base defense operations 
center (BDOC) is established to coordinate base defense and area damage 
^ operations. 

Commanders base assessments. The listing of critical facilities, units, or supplies 
provided to the RAOC by the G3. This assessment is based on the 
commander’s planning guidance. The RAOC uses this guidance to prioritize 
the bases in the rear area. 

Explosive ordnance disposal control center (EODCC). An operational control center 
for the receipt of explosive ordnance incidents and completion reports, the 
scheduling and control of disposal operations of subordinate teams, and 
the routing of technical intelligence information pertaining to ordnance. 

Forward combat zone (FCZ). That area forward of the corps rear boundaries (NATO). 

Germany territorial commands (Territorialkommandos-Terrkdo). Commanders of 
territorial force major elements are also rear combat zone (RCZ) commanders 
and as such have rear battle responsibility behind the corps rear boundaries. 
Coordination with Germany Territorial Commands occurs at the Army Group 
level. 
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Military district commands (Wehrbereichskommandos-WBK). The function of national 
commands performed in large areas which correspond to the Federal States 
(Laender), and are mainly responsible for maintaining freedom of maneuver. 
They have under their command military region commands, agencies and 
certain units which are a potential rear battle assets to support the rear 
area. 

Military police response forces. Those MP forces the commander assigns the mission 
of responding to, and conducting operations, to close with and destroy 
attacking enemy forces beyond the capability of base defenses. 

Military region commands (Verteidigungsbezirkskommandos-VBK). Those commands 
that assume the territorial tasks within the area of one or several admini- 
strative districts. They are primarily responsible for area and point defense 
as well as for damage control. 

Military subregion commands (Verteidigungskreiskommandos-VKK). Those commands 
that perform territorial tasks in the area of one or several administrative 
counties or independent towns. The military subregion commands have under 
their command security companies in the rear areas for point defense. 



Rear area. The area from within the rear of the main battle area where supply, mainte- 
nance support, communications centers, and administrative echelons are 
located to the theater rear boundary. 

Rear area operations center (RAOC). A rear area control center responsible for 
planning, coordinating, directing, and monitoring the rear battle. 

Rear battle (RB) Rear battle operations consist of those actions, including area damage 
control, taken by all units (combat, combat support, combat service support, 
and host nation) singly or in a combined effort, to secure the force, neutralize 
or defeat enemy operations in the rear area, and ensure freedom of action 
in the deep and close-in battles. 

Rear combat zone (RCZ). That portion of the combat zone that extends from the corps 
rear boundary to the Army group rear boundary. For rear battle purposes, 
the commanders of host nation tendtorial commands are responsible for 
the protection of facilities, installations, and areas assigned to their area of 
command. 



Tactical combat forces (TCF). Those combat forces the commander assigns the mission 
of defeating rear battle threat forces. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

ACR — armored calvary regiment 

ADA — air defense artillery 

ADC—area damage control 

ADC-S—assistant division commander for 
support 

ADC-M—assistant division commander for 
maneuver 

ADW— air defense warning 

AFNORTH— Allied Forces, Northern Europe 

ALOC— air lines of communications 

ASG — area support group 

ATAF — Allied Tactical Air Force 

AWACS— airborne warning and control 
system 

BCC— battle circulation control 
BCOC— base cluster operations center 
BDLT— base defense liaison team 
BDOC— base defense operations center 

CA— Civil Affairs 

CAB — combat aviation brigade/ battalion 

CAME— corps airspace management element 

CAS— close air support 

CENTAG— Central Army Group Central 
Europe 

CEOI— Communications-Electronics Opera- 
ting Instructions 

CESP— civil engineer support plan 

CEWI— combat electronic warfare intel- 
ligence 

CFA— covering force area 
Cl— counterintelligence 
CMO -civil-military operations 
COMINT— communications intelligence 
COMMZ— communications zone 



AND ACRONYMS 

COMSEC— communications security 
CSG— corps support group 
CS — combat support 
CSS— combat service support 
CZ— combat zone 

DAME — division airspace management 
element 

DCSOPS— Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions and Plans 

EAC— echelons above corps 

EACIC — echelon above corps intelligence 
center 

ENCOM— engineers command 

EOD— explosive ordnance disposal 

EODCC— explosive ordnance disposal con- 
trol center 

EORA— explosive ordnance reconnaissance 
agent 

EPW— enemy prisoner of war 

EW— electronic warfare 

EWSO— electronic warfare support officer 

FAC— forward air controller 

FAFA— Federal Armed Forces Administra- 
tion 

FASCAM — family of scatterable mines 
FCZ — forward combat zone 
FLOT — forward line of own troops 
FSE — fire support element 
FSO— fire support officer 

GE— Germany 

GRU — main intelligence directorate (Soviet) 
GTA— German Territorial Army 
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GTCSH— German Territorial Command 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

GTNC— German Territorial Northern Com- 
mand 

GTSC— German Territorial Southern Com- 
mand 

HEER— German Army 
HF— high frequency 

HMMWV—high mobility multi-purpose 
wheeled vehicle 

HN— host nation 

HNS— host nation support 

HTH— highway traffic headquarters 

IMINT— imagery intelligence 

INSCOM— United States Army Intelligence 
and Security Command 

INTSUM— intelligence summary 

IPB— intelligence preparation of the battle- 
field 

IR— infrared radiation 

KGB— committee for state security (Soviet) 

LOC — lines of communications 
LP— listening posts 

MAD-Gruppen— counterintelligence group 
(German) 

MAD-Stellen— counterintelligence agency 
(German) 

MAD-Trupps— counterintelligence team 
(German) 

MBA —main battle area 
MCC — movement control center 
MCT — movement control team 



METT-T — mission, enemy, terrain, troops, 
and time available 

Ml — military intelligence 

MMC— materiel management center 

MOD— Ministry of Defense (German) 

MOPMS — Modular Pack Mine System 

MOPP — Mission Oriented Protective Posture 

MP— military police 

MSR — main supply route 

NATO— North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NBC— nuclear, biological, chemical 
NCS— naval control shipping 
NFA— no fire area 
NORTHAG— northern Army group 
NRI— net radio interface 

OIR— other intelligence requirements 
OMG— operational maneuver group 
OP— observation post 
OPCON— operational control 
OPLAN— operation plan 
OPSEC— operations security 

PEWS— platoon early warning system 
PIR — priority intelligence requirements 
PM — provost marshal 

RAOC— rear area operation center 

RB — rear battle 

RCZ— rear combat zone 

REC — radio electronic combat 

REMS— remotely employed sensors 

RFA — restrictive fire area 

RPMA— real property maintenance activities 
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SACEUR— Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe 

SAW— squad automatic weapon 
SG— support group 
SHORAD— short-range air defense 
SIGSEC— signals security 
SLAR— side-looking airborne radar 
SOP— standing operating procedure 

SOTI — security operations training and 
intelligence 

SP — security police 

SPETZNAZ— Soviet special purpose forces 
(Soviet) 

SPO— security, plans, and operations 
ST ANAG— Standardization Agreement 
SWO— staff weather officer 

TA— theater Army 

TAACOM— Theater Army Area Command 
TAG— tactical command post 
TACP— tactical air control party 



TAMCA— theater Army movement control 
agency 

TAMMC— Theater Army Materiel Manage- 
ment Center 

TCC(A)— theater communications command 
(Army) 

TCF— tactical combat force 

TCS(A)— theater communication system 
(Army) 

TDA— table of distribution and allowances 
TOC— tactical operations center 
TOE— table of organization and equipment 

UW— unconventional warfare 
UXO~unexploded ordnance 

VBK— military region command (German) 

VHF— very high frequency 

VKK— military subregion command (German) 

WBK— Military district command (Weltrbe- 
reich) (German) 

WETM— weather team 
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Sole source, 8-3 

— D 

OCSOPS, TA, see Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations 

Decontamination operations, 8-5 
Defensive measures, D-2 
Delay, 2-5, 4-4 
Depth, 2-2 

Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, TA, 
3-9, 3-15, 7-2 

Commander's base assessment, 3-23 
Engineer coordination, 3-24 
Destruction, 2-5, 4-4 
Detection, 2-4, 4-3 
Distribution, 3-18 
Division, 5-1 thru 5-6 
Aviation officer, 5-6 
Chemical officer, 5-6 
Division engineer, 5-6 
G-2, 5-4 
G-3, 5-4 
G-4, 5-5 

Provost marshal, 5-5 
Transportation officer, 5-5 
Signal officer, 5-6 
Division area commanders, 3-13 
Division fire support, 5-2 
Division rear area, 2-1, 5-2 
Division RAOC, 3-4 thru 3-5, 5-1 
Gase defense liaison team, 3-5 
Equipment, 3-5 
Organization, 3-5 
Staff coordination, 5-4 
24 hour operations, 3-5 
Division rear battle officer, 5-1 
Division SPO, 2-3 
Division support element, 3-28 
Division tactical chain of command, 3-2 
Diversionary operations, 1-3 
DTO, see Division transportation officer 

— E 

Echelons above corps, 7-1 thru 7-5 
Economy of forces, 2-3 
Electronic warfare (Soviet), 1-7 
Electronic warfare, 3-29 
Enemy-controlled agents, 1-3 
ENCOM, see Engineer command 
Engineers 

ADC plans, 3-16, 8-2, 8-6 
Division, 5-6 



Fire fighter. 8-2, 8-6 
Staff coordination, 3-24 
Engineer command. 7-2 
EOD, see Explosive ordnance disposal 
EQDCC, see Explosive ordnance disposal 
control center 

EORA, see Explosive ordnance 
reconnaissance agent 
Explosive ordirance disposal, 3-24 
Staff coordination, 3-24 

Explosive ordnance disposal control 
center, 8-4 
EDO teams, 8-4 

Explosive ordnance reconnaissance agents, 
8-5 

— F 

FAC see Forward air controller 
FA FA, see Federal Armed Forces 
Administration 

FCZ, see Forward combat zone 
Federal Armed Forces Administration. A-5 
Federal Border Guard, A-8 
Federal Ministry of Defense, A-6 
Fire fighting. 8-2, 8-6 
Fire support, 6-3 
Planning, 3-15 
Officer. 5-2 

Fire support element, 3-7 
Responsibilities, 3-15 
Brigade, 5-3 

Forward air controller. 5-3 
Forward combat zone, A-10 
FSE, see fire support element 
FSO, see Fire support officer 
Fire support officer. 5-2 

-G- 

G-2, 3-13, 3-15, 5-4, 6-2 
Staff coordination, 3-25, 5-4 
Division support element, 3-28 
Corps support element, 3-28 
G-3, 2-4, 3-13. 3-15, 5-4. 6-2 

Commander’s base assessment, 3-23 
Division, 5-1, 5-4, 5-5 
Engineer coordination, 3-24 
Passing TCF, 3-19 
Positioning, 3-17 
TCF employment. 3-20 
G-4. 5-5 

G-5, 2-4, 3-25, 5-5, 8-6 
Geneva Convention, 3-18 
Germany, A-1 
Civil police, A-8 
German Army, A-5, A-14 



German rear area operations, 1-1, 

German territorial army, A-5, A- 13 
German territorial commands, A-6, A-15 
Task Force, A-7 
Military district, A-7, A-16 
Military region, A-7 
Ground forces deliberate operations 
(Soviet), 1-6 
6RU, 1-3 

GTA, see German Territorial Army 

— H 

Headquarters and administration section, 
3-14 

HEER, see German Army 
Heliborne operations (Soviet), 1-4 
Hospitals, 3-18 

Host nation support, 3-6, 7-2, A-1, A-18, 
A-19 

Artillery support, 6-4 
Ceniral Europe, A-1 
Contingency operations, B-1 
Intelligence, 3-36 
TAACOM RAOC, 3-6 
Tactical combat force, 7-4 
Terms, A-2 

Human intelligence, 3-31 
HUMINT, see Human intelligence 
Hunting, 1-6 

—I 

Imagery intelligence, 3-29 
IMINT, see Imagery intelligence 
Incident investigation, 3-30 
Individual training, 4-6 
Infiltration operations, 1-6 
Initiative, 2-2 

INSCOM, see Intelligence and security 
command 

Intelligence, 3-14, 3-25 
Air Force, 3-36 
Communications, 3-29 
Contingency operations, B-1 
German, A-12 
Host nation, 3-36 
Human, 3-31 
Imagery, 3-28 
Levels of Ihreat, 3-52 
Mission, 3-28 

Named area of interest, 3-33 
Preparation of the battlefield, 3-29, 3-32 
thru 3-36 
Weather, 3-35 

Intelligence and security command, 7-3 
Investigations, incident, 3-3D 
IPB, see Intelligence preparation of the 
batllefield 

Isolated units, 4-3 
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— J 

Joint rear battle, 6-4 

— K 

KGB. 1-3, 1-5 
Koreans, North, 1-6 

— L 

Levels of threat, 1-3 
Level I, 1-3 
Level II. 1-3 thru 1-4 
Level III, 1-4 thru 1-6 
Supporting threat forces and techniques, 
1-6 thru 1-7 
Lists, 3-30 

Biacli, 3-30 thru 3-31 
Gray. 3-30 thru 3-31 
Lines of communications, C-1 
Long-range artillery (Soviet). 1-6 

— M 

Marine support, 7-5 

Material management center, 3-4 

MCC, see Movement control center 

Missiles (Soviet), 1-7 

Medical treatment facilities, 3-18, 8-6 

Merrill's Marauders, M 

MliTT-T, 4-5, D-l thru D-2 

Military intelligence group (CEWI), 3-29 

Military district, A-7, A-I6 

Military police 

Battlefield circulation control, C-1 
Communications, 3-27 
Contingency operations, 6-1 
German, A-12 

Staff coordination, 3-24, 8-6 
Support TCF, 3-21 
Military region, A-7 
Military Subregion Command, A-12 
Minefields, 4-4 
Mining (Soviet), 1-13 
MMC, see Material management center 
Mobile subscriber system, 3-26 
MOD, see Federal Ministry of Defense 
Movement control center, 3-4 
MTF, see Medical treatment facility 
Moving units. 3-18 
Trarjsierit, 3-18 
Passing, 3-19 
MP, see Military police 
Mutual support, 4-5 

--N 

NAI. see Named area of interest 
Named areas of interest, 3-33 
Naval support, 7-5 



NBC, see Nuclear, biological, chemical 
Net radio interface, 3-26 
North Koreans, 1-6 
NRI, see Net radio interface. 

Nuclear, chemical, biological 
ADC plans, 3-16 
Chemical oflicer, 5-6 
Decontamination, 8-5 
Traifjirjg, 4-7 

— O 

Objectives 2-2 
Officer, rear battle. 2-2 
OMG, see Operational maneuver group 
Operations order, 3-21 
Operations section 
Division RAOC, 3-4 
Corps RAOC, 3-7 
Responsibilities, 3-14 
TAACOM ASG. 3-7 
TAACOM RAOC. 3-14 
Operations security, 3-29, 4-6 
Operatiorral maneuver group, 1-5, 1-6 
OPSEC, see Operations security 

— P 

Passing units,3-19 

PEWS, see Platoon early warning system 
Plans section, see Rear battle plans section 
Platoon early warning system, 4-3, 4-6 
Positioning. 4-2 
Principles. 2-3 

Provost marshal, (also see MP). 3-24, 5-5 

— Q 

— R 

R6 officer, see Rear battle officer 
R6 plans section. 3-7, 3-15 
Radio electronic combat, 1-7 
Raids. 1-4 

RAOC. see Rear area operations center 
Reaction force, 3-19 
Rear area operations center. 2-3, 3-23 
Area damage control, 8-1 
Area support group, 7-2 
Artillery, 3-21 
Bases support, 4-2 
Communications, 3-25 thru 3-28 
Contingency operations, 8-1 
Corps, 3-7 
Support group, 6-3 
Description, 3-4 
Division, 3-4 
EOD, 3-24. 8-4 
Intelligence, 3-28 
Military police, 3-24 



OperafioJis order, 3-21 
Organizational differences. 3-14 
Responsibilities, 3-13 thru 3-17 
Air support section, 3-15 
By sections, 3-14 thru 3-17 
ADC plans, 3-16, 8-3 
BOLT, 3-17 

Communications, 3-16, 3-25 
Headquarters and administration, 
3-14 

Fire support element, 3-15 
Operations and intelligence, 3-14 
Rear battle plans, 3-15 
Staff coordination, 3-37 thru 3-42, 5-4 
thru 5-6 

TAACOM, 7-2, 7-3 
TAACOM ASG, 3-9, 7-2, 7-3 
Tactical combat force command and 
control, 3-22 

Terrain management, 3-17 
Positioning, 3-18 
Rear Area, 2-1 
Rear battle, 2-2 
Artillery, 3-21 

Corrtingency operations, B-1 
Defined, 2-2 

Extended lines of communications, C-1 

Intelligence, 3-28 

Marine support, 7-5 

Naval support, 7-5 

Net, 3-17, 3-25 

Operations section, 3-7 

Objectives, 2-2 

Principles, 2-3 

Tactical combat force, 3-22 

Tasks, 2-4, 4-3 

Secure forward support, 2-4 
Delay, 2-5 
Desfruction, 2-5 
Detection, 2-4 
Theater army, 7-3 thru 7-5 
Rear battle officer, 2-3, 2-4, 5-1, 6-2 
Division, 5-1 

Echelon above corps, 7-1 
Corps, 6-2 

Responsibilities, 2-2 thru 2-3 
TCF command and control, 3-22 
Rear combat zone, A-4 
REC, we Radio electronic combat 
Reconnaissance battalion (Soviet), 1-4 
Reconnaissance operations (Soviet), 1-4 
Response forces, 2-3 
Responsiveness, 2-2, 2-4, 4-5 
Responsibilities, 3-13 thru 3-17 
Restricted fire areas, 3-21 
Rockets (Soviet), 1-7 

— S 

S-3, brigades 3-13, 5-2 
Sabotage, 1-3 
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Secure forward support, 2-4 
Security, 4-5 

Port and harbor, 7-4 
Security police, 6-4 
Security, operations, training, and 
intelligence officer, 2-3, 3-15, 8-6 
Staff coordination, 3-23 
TCF coordination, 3-22 
Security, plans, and operations officer, 

2-3, 3-15, 8-5 
Area damage controi, 8-4 
TCF coordination, 3-22 
Staff coordination, 3-3 
Signal officer, 5-6 
Signais security, 3-29 
SIGSEC, see Signais security 
Situation deveiopment, 3-29 
SOTl, see Security, operations, training, and 
inteiiigence officer, 2-3 
Soviet air support, 1-6 
Soviet doctrine, 1-2 
Speciai missions, 1-4 
Soviet mining, 1-7 
Soviet missiles. 1-7 
Ranges. 1-7 

Soviet naval operations, 1-5 
Soviet rockets, 1-7 
Soviet Supreme High Command, 1-5 
SP, see Security police 
SPETZNAZ, 1-3 
Organizations, 1-4 

Special airborne operatlorts (Soviet), 1-5 

SPO, see Security, plans, and operations 
officer 

Strategic airborne assault (Soviet), 1-5 
Support group commander. 6-3 
Supporting threat forces and techniques. 
1-6 thru 1-7 
Attack helicopters, 1-6 
Corridors, 1-6 
Long-range artillery, 1-6 
Mining emplacement, 1-7 
Missiles and rockets, 1-7 
Tactical air force, 1-6 
Staff weather officer, 3-29 
SWO, see Staff weather officer 
Synchronization, 2-2 



— T 

TA RAOC, see Theater army rear area 
operations center 
TAACOM. 7-1 

TAACOM area support group rear area 
operations center 
Description. 3-6, 3-14 
Command and control 
Organization, 3-7 
Equipment. 3-7 
24 hour operations, 3-8 
Staff relationship, 3-9 
TAACOM RAOC. 3-9, 7-3 
Description, 3-9 
Command and control, 3-13 
Organization, 3-10 
Staff relationship, 3-9 
24 hour operations, 3-11 
TAACOM SPO, 2-3 
TACP, see Tactical air control party 
Tactical airborne assault (Soviet), 1-5 
Tactical air control party. 5-3, 6-3 
Tactical airforce (Soviet). 1-6 
Tactical chain of command. 3-2 
Operation. 3-19 

Tactical combat force. 3-15. 7-4 
Area of operations. 3-21 
Artillery support, 6-3 
Command and control, 3-22 
Communications, 3-27 
Employment considerations, 3-20 
OPCON BOLT, 3-17 
Passing. 3-19 
Theater army, 7-4 

Tacticat electronic reconnaissance element, 
1-7 

Tactical terrorism. 0-1 
Tasks, rear battle, 2-4, 4-3 
Target development. 3-29 
TCF, see Tactical combat force 
Technical chain of command. 3-3, 3-23 
Operation, 3-4 
Templating. 3-32 
Situation 3-35 
Event, 3-35 
Decision, 3-35 
Tenets, 2-2 



Terrain management, 3-17 
Germany, A-12 
Transient units, 3-17 
Passing units, 3-18 
Territorial army, A-7, A-11, A-13 
Territorial task force, A-7 
Terrorism, 1-3, D-1 
Theater army commander, 7-4 
Theater army area command, see TAACOM 
Theater army area command area support 
group, see TAACOM ASG 
Theater army, DCSOPS, see DCSOPS 
Theater army rear area operations center, 
3-12, 3-13 

Theater communications command, 3-25 
Threat, 1-2 

Planning guide, 4-4 
Terrorism, D-l 
Training, 4-6 
Exercises, 4-7 
individual, 4-6 
NBC, 4-7 
Unit, 4-6 

Transient units, 3-17 
Transportation officer, 5-5 

— U 

Unconventional forces (Soviet), 1-3, 1-5 
Unexploded ordnance, 8-4 
Incident reporting system, 8-5 
Unity of effort, 2-3 
USAREUR, A-8 
U.5. Coast Guard, 7-4 
UXD, see Unexploded ordnance 

— V 

VBK, see Military region 

VKK, military subregion command 

— W 

Warning system, base, 4-4 
WBK, see Military district 
Weather, 3-35 
Weather support, 3-29 
Weather team. 3-29 
WETH. see Weather team 
World War II, M 
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